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| ADVERTISEMENT, 


of 


HE following letters have been pro- 
miſed, and many were written long 

ago; but the author's daily engagements 
prevented him from finiſhing them till now. 


THEY are particularly dedicated to the 
ladies, being altogether in the female pro- 
vince ; and as a familiar ftile is aimed at, 
it is preſumed that the digreflions will not 
only be thought allowable, but even a re- 
lief to the ſubject itſelf, naturally dry and 
unentertaining. | 


| 1F the opinion with reſpect to thoſe. 

marks which are incident to children ſhould 

be ſuppoſed chimerical, yet the deſign, it 

is hoped, will prove a ſufficient apology. 
AZ 


Cie) 

Perhaps it may induce ſome others to pur- 
| * | quiry, and thereby fully illuſtrate 
_ -htefact> in which caſe the author will give 
* up his opinion, as freely as he now delivers 
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Of Marks——the imaginary conſequences of 
frights and longings : a candid enquiry into 
tet merits of this doctrine. | 


LET N 


07 Marks—ſhewi 12 that ſuch blemiſhes may 
happen independent of the 1 simagi- 


nation. 
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BY zun DICES that haye been Aube 

ap over ed in our early days, received from 
thoſe we eſteem and reverence, and deliver- 
ed to us with the ſanction of long experience, 
nay the authority of paſt ages; muſt needs 
make impreſſions upon the moſt candid and 
ingenuous minds: particularly when almoſt 
every day produces ſtrange and wonderful 
tories to corroborate the ſuppoſed fact. 


101 
Tx various s blemiſhes frequently disco 
2 upon children at the birth, haue been 


„ „ 
generaly conſidered as the effect of a fright, | 
or a diſappointment of the mothers longingsz - 
and indeed this opinion has fo far prevail- 
ed, that it has been, for a long time paſt, 
looked upon as inconteſtible. Should any 


one therefore preſumptuouſly dare to, deny 
this amazing peculiarity in pregnant wo- 
men, and the conſequent effect upon the 
embryo, he muſt 'expe& nothing lefs than 
the general cenſures of the female world. 
Beſides, the many poſitive aſſertions upon 
this head, from the moſt ſenſible perſons of 
undoubted veracity, forbid a prudent man 
to ſpeak with freedom againſt the doctrine. 
Nevertheleſs it ſurely cannot be improper 
to make a candid enquiry into fo wonder- 
1 a e e a . 


IT is a ſubje& by * the a 3 
to the ladies: it comes indeed particularly 
under their cognizance, for the dreaded 
evil affects the fair ſex much more eſſen- 


F 
tially than it does ours. With my female 
friends therefore I beg leave to diſcuſs this 
important point. a” 


11 is by every one allowed rde 
of this nation, and let pattieular eontthichs 
dation be given to the daughters of Great 
Britain themſtlves, that in the edutationi of 
young women, letters, and tlie polite im- 
provements, are much more attended to itt 
this age than formerly; accompliſhments - 
which not only conduce to form their mai 
ners mote engaging, but qualify them like- 
wiſe for the happy domeſtic life; and con- 
tribute much to adorn theſe amiable and 
ſweetly-endearing companions of the ſocial 
hour. How eſſentially neceſſary is ſuch a 
friend to render life comfortable and happy ? 


WHAT a luſtre does every good and ac- 
compliſhed woman add to the matrimonial 
ſtate !—-She. muſt by every reaſonable man 

5 | e | 


Ss. LETTER 1 
. be conſidered not only as the partner of * 
bed, but of his very ſoul. 


I HAVE at this time in my recollection 
many ſuch exalted characters, to whom in 
a moſt particular manner I now addreſs my- 
ſelf: women, whoſe enlarged minds are 
capable of a much greater depth of reaſon- 
ing than theſe ſpeculations will afford ; and 0 
in whoſe company J have oftentimes enjoy- 
ed the happineſs of friendly converſation— 
with whom, upon different occaſions I have, 
in part, entered into the ſubject of this, and 
the following letters. | It is indeed at the re- 
queſt of ſeveral of theſe my worthy female . 
friends that I have been induced to collect | 
my thoughts, i in order to deliver them to the 


e 


IGNORANCE, my fair readers, i is the pa- 
rent of eredulity and ſuperſtition. Know- 
ledge is the conqueror that triumphs over 
ſuch terrible foes, How much is the un- 


LET T-E Ri L 5 
derſtanding enlightened and improved by the 
uſe of letters? When therefore we conſi- 
der that the art of printing was not diſco- 
vered until the fifteenth century, and that it 
was even then a long time before it became 

univerſal in Europe, we ſhall not ſo. much. 
wonder at the bigotry and rudeneſs of man- 
ners in our anceſtors; and we ſhall ceaſe to 
reflect upon thoſe credulous times. 105 


"TO the ſcore of 1 ignorarice we are to place 
the many and hideous ſtories which have 
been formerly related of apparitions, : gob= 
lins, witches and what not, that have at 
times infeſted different parts of Europe; and 
even in England have claimed the atten- 
tion of civil and religious power : inſtances 
of har ch are to be found 1 in our N 


Ax this wie I believe there are but fie 
who give credit to ſuch romances. The 
Spectator and his cotemporaries pretty well 
cleared the country of witches. As to ghoſts, 
SY 
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| ſhe ſhould ſometime or PINT be Rs 


&. LETTER 
the laſt that made its appearance was the no- 
torious Fanny of Cock-lane, and this arch 


ſpirit was' effeftually laid, as it is called, in 


a court of juſtice; where the gentlemen of 
the law carefully collected her afhes, and, 

like alchemifts, turned them into gold, fothat 
there is no fear of any more A eg Fug 


from her urn. * 


- WE are nom, my intelligent fair, fully con- 
vinced of the ridiculous fallacy of ſuch bug- 


bears, and at this time there is ſcarcely a 


female but can enjoy without one dreadful 
apprehenſion, a cool and ſilent walk by 
moon light. A pleaſure their mothers could 
hardly be prevailed upon to partake of; for 


not longer than half a century ago, if a 


dauntleſs virgin had thus preſumptuouſly 
ventured, the affrighted parents would have 
been apprehenſive for their daughter, leſt 


ed for ſuch i impious audacity, | 


LET ER I 7 
nus we ſee myſteries and wonders daily 
vaniſhing in proportion as literary know 
ledge, and the general ne a 
—— ove 


: To 3 future ſeaſon 2 we ons 
poſtpone the elucidation of marks, the ſup- 
poſed conſequences of frights and longings: 
Vet if this matter ſhould be a ſubje&of 
_ diſpute with the ladies for the preſent, I 
doubt not that a little time and candid. ob- 
ſervation will commit the very idea of ſuch 
romantic opinions, together with ſrights, and 
e. other ſu een n to > the * 


A jo Ps generally believed- to 23 
ſame unlucky effect upon prrgnant women, 
as a diſappointment of their wiſhes will pro: 
duce. Hence they are perpetually racked 
between hope and fear, to the torment of 
themſelyes, and * 1 about en 
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8 G3 ET: HEK. 
and are ſometimes ſo extravagant with re- 
gard to a wiſh or longing as not to be ſa- 


tisfied but at an immenſe expence: for we 


have heard that theſe ſtrange cravings are 


: not altogether confined to the palate, they 


ſometimes extend themſelves to equipage 
and jewels, and become the inſtruments of 
pride, nay even of revenge. But not to in- 
ſilt upon this part of the ftory, which hever- 
theleſs I! cannot help thinking may have 
been often ſucceſsfully pradtiſed ; we will 


_ confine our remarks to the ee manner 


in Which this be rea 10 IE 


2 + " N 5 1 
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SOMETIMES 15 am thought 1 to 2 almoſt an 


infidel in matters of this kind, and the la- 
dies have treated me accordingly; nay fre- 


quently when I have begged quarter it has 
been cruelly denied, which cautions me at 
this time to be modeſtly humble and dif- 


dent. I ſhall aſſert nothing, but by fair . 


out the truth. 


16S TELL 9 
iI conſequence of my ſuppoſed want of 
faith in theſe affairs there is ſcarcely a ſe- 
male I am acquainted with, who does not 
treaſure up every ſurpriſing ſtory of this 
that ſhe hears; to tell it me with all the os 
vantages that a perſuaſive | tongue can give, 
in n order to er about #4. converſion. 105 


I VERILY ballots * by il the 1 of 
theſe my good friends I could furniſh a large 
folio volume of ſuch hiſtories It is a ſpa- 
cious field for the fancy to rove in. A va- 
riety of preter-natural marks in living per- 
ſons may be produced every day: nor can the 
exiſtence of theſe extraordinary appearances 
be denied, for that is inconteſtible, as every 
one can vouch. The true cauſe of ſuch 
wonders therefore i is hai nen of our pur- 
füt. e * 


IN: the ard 1 I ſhall Alle bold to ESA 
; ed never met with one of theſe ble- 
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miſhes, with reſpect even to the imagi 


likeneſs, that altogether ſtruck my fanc 7 
or as to the . eee eee _ 


** ee 
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1 HAVE been ſhewn a mark 3 
compared to the rhind of bacon, and told 
a ſtrange ſtory of the mother's longing for 
a gammon—T fancied it to be like the 
tinge of a Malatto, and congratulated the 
parents that the child was not RR 


- ſwarthy. 


Fes 


. A lady of my acquaintance has alten 
times declared that ſhe is marked with a 
perfect pig, but I never could obtain the 
ſight of this rarity, it not being convenient- 
ly ſituated for public inſpection. A little 
while ago I was in company with her mo- 
ther, an elderly woman, and quite a ſtout 
champion, as I found, for marks. Upon a 


particular enquiry it appeared that ſne 


LEFT E KL rr 
unacquainted with the accident until ſome 
conſiderable time aftor the birth; and then 
from the appearance of the mark ſhe very 
well remembered the occaſion of it—which 
was this. When the was very near her time, 
her huſband and felf were invited to the 
houſe of à relation living at ſome diſtance, 
who, the knew, had ſome very fine fucking 
pigs. They both thought the ride would 
be too much for her; but ſhe recollects her 
haying fajd that ſhe would go at all events, 
if ſhe was ſure they Wore © Go. one e of the 
pigs for dinner. | 


"AT length the huſband went alone, and 
returned j in the evening with a quarter of a 
pig that had been dreſſed on purpoſe for their 
dinner, her relation knowing ſhe was fond 
of it, But alas! as her evil genius would 
have it, when ſhe ſet down to ſupper ſhe 
could eat but very little; and at that time 
unluckily rubbed the part with her band . 
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where her daughter is marked, which ſhe 
is very certain occaſioned the form of a pig. 
I aſked her how the child could be marked, 
ſince ſhe had her deſire. No matter for 


that, anſwered ſhe, though I had the pig, 


the child to be ſure muſt be marked; be- 
cauſe I longed for it nice and hot, with good 
plumb ſauce and gravy, but was obliged to 
eat it cold. We all laughed heartily at the 
concluſion, though, as the reader may 
judge, from different motives. However, 
the old lady thought he had obtained a 


com pee victory, 


+ I HAYE given this little hiſtory to ther 
the abſurd manner in which theſe things 
are uſually accounted for. It will be alſo 
proper in this place to remark the notorious 
diffimilarity of ſuch blemiſhes, and their 
ſuppoſed originals. To take notice like- | 
wiſe of the eaſe with which the fancy is im- 
| poſed upon, or impoſes on ieſelf 1 in ſuch 


* I w 


caſes, even to infatuation: magnifying the 
ſmalleſt trifles into the ſtrongeſt confirma- 
tions. How often do women rack their 
minds to find out the origin of theſe marks? 
Which evidently proceeds from their aver- 
ſion to be thought capable of producing an 
offspring with any imperfections, and their 
ſervants and nurſes, conſidering it actually 
as their buſineſs, are always ready to OP 
them out N theſe occaſions. 7 | 


5 


- FRUIT, wine, boiled Lolli, fred al- — 


mon, and ſuch like things of a red colour 
are the moſt common marks, and there is 
ſcarcely a family in the kingdom but ſome 


one or more of them can produce inſtances 


of this ſort. 


THESE ſtrange effects we are told not only 


happen to the human race, but alſo, how 5 


wonderful to relate to brutes. There 
is a worthy family whoſe: veracity: is not to 
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be doubted, that are firmly perſuaded of the 
following fact; of which they were all ſpec 
tators. I ſhall deliver the account, as near- 
ly as poſſible, in the lady's words, who * 
voured me with the relation. 2 


A 3 Pe. _ - father 8 eee to 
produce a kitten, which to the ſurpriſe of 
all the family was marked upon the back 
with a rat. As the kitten grew, the rat 
encreaſed N till at the end of ſome 
months, it dropped off the kitten quite 
perfect in its form; — and the lady had it in 
her own hand. I was queſtioned very home 


whether I could any longer doubt the con- 


ſequences of longing and frights, ſince it 
even extended to brutes—for - continued 
ſhe, what could be the cauſe of this, but 
the creature being difappointed i in ſome rat 


ſhe was in purſuit of 4 


K 8 - 
pardon my want of belief—As to the cauſe 


IT ETTERY I; T 
I was ſilent about it; that there was a ſub- 
| Nance upon the kitten which fell off as re- 


lated I had no doubt what then could 1 
doubt — That their own imaginations de- 
ceived them, How was that poſlible ? Much 
more ſo than they were aware of—where 
is the rat, madam ?—Thrown away long 
ago—that is unlucky, for had I ſeen jt, pro- 
bably it might have ſtruck me as reſem- 
bling an owl, or ſome other thing altogether 
as extravagant. It was downright obſtinacy 
in me, for I would not believe any thing 

T further ſaid, had it been a rat I thought 
the would have wanted courage to touch 
it even ſuppoſing it to be dead; and had 
it been alive, it would certainly have run 
away and prevented her. This pleaſantry 
abated ſomewhat of the earneſtneſs of our 
argument, and a laugh made us very good 
friends but I was an incredulous man. - 


"I HAYE heard of a woman ſurpriſed in 
the ſtreet when ſhe was very near her time 
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by a perſon with a withered arm; upon her 
return home the fright threw her into labor 
and ſhe was delivered of a child with a wi- 
thered arm. How can we poſſibly believe 
ſuch an immediate effect as this to be pro- 


duced Is it to be credited that the mo- 


ther's terror ſhould blaſt the arm of the child, 


ae 
W 


thus rendering it fimilar to che Me of 


horror * 


AND if this be rejected, how can we al- 
low the total loſs of a limb from a ſimilar 
cauſe ?—Could it be annihilated? This no 


one will aſſert. © If not, ſuppoſing the effect 


to take place, and the arm or the leg ſhould 


be feperated from tlie body, What becomes 
of it? Such divided parts are never to be | 
found upon theſe occaſions. "On the con- 
trary, where there is an addition to the form, 
proceeding alſo as we are told, from fright; 
ſuch for inſtance as a toe or two extraordi- 
nary, or fingers or arms, in the name of 
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wonder, from what ſource can thoſe ex- 
uberances be ſo immediately produced ? Is 
it not aſtoniſhing that ſuch credulous infa- 
tuations ſhould thus beguile our reaſon ? 


NOT to trouble my fair readers with any 
more of theſe relations which, by pre- 
judiced perſons, are accounted undeniable, 1 
_ ſhall juſt mention a few facts for the con- 


ſideration of the candid. 


A'LADY of my particular acquaintance, 
during the time of her pregnancy, was un- 
fortunately overturned in a coach, by which 
accident, as ſhe endeavoured to getout; the 
firſt joint of her ſecond finger was intirely 
broken off. This was an alarming circum- 
ſtance to all her friends, and the dreadful 
apprehenſions of the child being born a 
crippte difturbed every one; but to the 
great aſtoniſhment of her acquaintance; ſhe | 
was delivered of a fine and perfect boy. 
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ax eminent practitioner relates a ſtory to 
this effect, which is equally to be credit- 
ed as happening under his own obſer- 
vance. _ Prat 


A LADY of faſhion being in conyulſions, 


the family ſent for the doctor in great haſte. 
He found her upon the bed extremely ill in- 


deed. When her ladyſhip came a little to 


herſelf, ſhe cried out the black cat! the 
black cat !/—her well known particular a- 
verſion. to this domeſtic animal ſeemed to 
point out the cauſe of the diſaſter, of which 
till now they were intirely ignorant, and 


the ſervants diligently ſearched for the ob- 


ject; when in a tub, placed to receive the 


rain water, near her ladyſhip's dreſſing room 


* * 


window, poor puſs was diſcovered. 


; THIs fight ſo terriblyaffected the lady, that 
her fears were ever uppermoſt, and ſhe was 
miſerable until the time of her delivery. 


— 
* 


a 
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Neither could her friends pacify her, nor 
the arguments of ſo able a man bring her 
to reaſon. * Notwithſtanding all they could 
ſay, ſhe was fully perſuaded her child's face 
would be like this black cat. At length 
Lucina ſmiled propitious on its birth, and 


her ladyſhip's s apprehenſions vaniſhed upon | 


her being brought to bed of a lovely boy 
without either mark or blemiſh. 


jus about the ſame time it happened that 
the ſame gentleman delivered another per- 
ſon of a boy alſo. The child had a ſmall 
darkiſh ſpot upon the forehead. He was 
curious enough to interrogate the mother 
about it, and ſhe moſt ingenuouſly declared 
that ſhe was neither ſenſible of any fright 
or longing during the whole time of her 


breeding. 


HAD this blemiſh happened to the chilg 
of the noble parent, the doctor truly ob- 


. the black cat would undoubtedly 
C 2 
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have occaſioned a remarkable anecdote in 
the hiſtory of her ladyſhip's houſe—for by 
all her family and friends it would have been 
looked upon as an inconteſtible proof of 
theſe prodigies. And give me leave to add, 
with much more ſeeming credibility than 
the generality of theſe ſtories, becauſe the 
lady had declared her apprehenſions at the 
time of the ſuppoſed injury. 

| 1 SHALL here add another inſtance of an 
apprehenſion altogether as fruitleſs as that 
of the noble lady. It was made known to 


me in conſequence of reading the above to 


a particular friend, who immediately re- 
plied that he was under great anxiety for his 
wife, upon account of her being terrified at 
the ſight of a perſon who had a very un- 
happy blemiſh upon her face. The wife of 
this gentleman, by chanee going to St. Paul's 
church, was placed in a ſtall exactly oppo- 
ſite to the unfortunate object, which affect - 
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ed her ſo much that her devotion was in- 
tirely loſt; and ſhe talked of this poor wo- 

man continually after ſhe left the church. 


IN a few weeks this lady went again to 
St. Paul's, and was unluckily placed oppo- 
ſite the ſame perſon, which ſo diſtreſs'd her 
that ſhe dared not to venture there any more. 
Surely this is as ſtriking an inſtance as we 
can ſuppoſe. I told my friend I was glad 
he acquainted me of it before his wife was 
brought to bed, and that I ſhould pay great 
attention to the conſequence. But at the 
ſame time deſired he would endeavour to 
make both himſelf and wife very eafy, aſ- 
ſuring him, on the experience of myſelf and 
others, how little room there was to be under 
any diſmal apprehenſion on this account. To 
finiſh the ſtory, his wife was ſoon after de- 
livered of a fine and perfect child. Since 
which this lady has declared her apprehen- 
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ſions ſo terrified her, ſhe dared not to look 
at the child, until ſhe collected from the 
converſation of her attendants that the boy's 
face was free from blemiſh. What a cruel 
ſuſpenſe and painful ſufferance muſt this 
have been to a mother 


No 1 Jong ſince I was in the chamber of a 
lady newly delivered, her mother being pre- 
ſent took me to the window, and in great 
diſtreſs acquainted me the child had a large 
mark upon the right ſide of its face, that ſhe 
was terrified at the thoughts of breaking it 
to her daughter, and begged me to acquaint 
her of it. Accordingly after congratula- 
ting the good lady in the ſtraw, upon her 


own health and a fine baby, in the courſe 


of converſation, I jocoſely told her that we 


were at a loſs to account for a pretty ſpot 
upon the child's face, and muſt deſire her 


to inform us of the occaſion of it. After 
a very minute recollection, ſhe frankly con- 


felled ſhe did not remember any one thing 
that ſhe longed for during her pregnancy, 
neither could ſhe any how account for the 


accident. 


A variety of other circumſtances might 
be enumerated to diſcredit, though many 
ſtories are related to confirm this wonder- 
ful affair. I ſhall not however introduce 
further particulars, though divers have hap- 
pened within my notice, but conclude this 
letter with remarking that in every inſtance 
before related where the misfortune of a 


blemiſh was apprehended, it did not hap- 


pen; and in the other caſes, where marks ap- 
peared, they were intirely unexpected, and 
the cauſe of them totally unknown: which, 
I may venture to ſay, has always been the caſe. 
If therefore women would wiſh to be cre- 
dited in theſe ſtories of frights and longings, 
let them declare, before they are delivered, 
like the two ladies mentioned in this letter, 
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that they have marked the child, and make 
known the cauſe of it. Nothing leſs can 
prove this fact, and till then even the poſ- 
ſibility of it may very reaſonably. be doubt- 
ed—for ſurely we may conclude ſo remark- 
able an effect of ſympathy can never take 
place without the immediate and moſt certain 
knowledge of the mother. | | 
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Of Marks —fhewing that ſuch blemiſhes may 
happen independent 8 the mothers _—_ 
nation. 


A* 8 I doubt not _ every 
perſon muſt have been ſenſible of ſuch 
inclinations. I can anſwer for myſelf that 


when indiſpoſed, and my ſtomach rather 


weak, I have many times ſuffered, not a lit- 
tle, in being diſappointed of a thing that 
ſeemed particularly to ſtrike my fancy; ſure- 


ly I may be allowed to ſay that the preju- 


dices of female education are likely to en- 
courage ſuch inclinations to a much greater 
degree in pregnant women, whoſe appetites 


are uſually weak and fanciful; and, as it is the 


caſe in every paſſion when too extravagantly 
indulged, I take it for granted ladies may be 


ſometimes very much hurt by ſuch a diſap- 


pointment, independent of ſupernatural ap- 
prehenſions. 
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I would wiſh to arm every female breaſt 
with the reſolution neceſſary for her own 
happineſs. Yet I do not deny but upon a 
thouſand occaſions the ladies ſuffer, una- 
voidably as it were, from fear, and mate- 
rially ſo in the preſent inſtance. 


WOMEN from the delicacy of their frame, 
and the particular mode of education in po- 
lite countries, are without doubt niuch more 
under the dominion of fear than men ; who 
are continually ſpurred on by cuitom and 
vigour to exert their courage. This ren- 
ders a variety of objects, although terrible 
to the fair ſex, ſo familiar to them, that 
contempt alone is a ſecurity againſt many 
ſuch horrible intruders, 


WE confeſs then that women are ex- 
ceedingly ſubject to fear. It is alſo grant- 
ed chat, in things they long for, they may 
be painfully diſappointed. It is not denied 
but that there are often times very extraor- 
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dinary appearances at the birth, which the 
fancy likens to a variety of things but it 
does not follow, therefore we are not bound 
to believe, that ſuch marks or blemiſhes are 
the effect of fright, or the conſequence of a 
diſappointment in the parent. 


IN the firſt letter we gave ſeveral rela- 
tions on both ſides of the queſtion : I ſhall 
now beg leave to mention a few queries, 
which if allowed, in my opinion, ſeem in 
part to account for theſe extraordinary ap- 
pearances; and what cannot be illuſtrated 
upon a rational enquiry, why may we not 
ſuppoſe to proceed from hidden, accidental 
cauſes in the operations of nature? Since 
excreſcences upon trees, plants, and indeed 
blemiſhes in almoſt every kind of animal, 
(of which daily experience will convince a 
common obſerver) ſeem ſtrongly to autho- 
rize ſuch a conjecture; I ſay, why may we 
not ſuppoſe this to be the true reaſon, with- 
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WII not an ee upon the, eye 


ana produce an univerſal redneſs ov Over 


that part which otherwiſe appears beauti- 
fully white? bind 


WHAT is the cauſe of this e * 
. 01 63 | 


ſy MUST. not there ever have been a fuld 
circulating in thoſe tender veſſels And 


muſt not Wat fluid be OO limpid 3 


ARE et be wilds e e e , 


jured, too ſmall to admit the ſanguinary 


fluid in its compact and red aten be rig 


-AND does it not evidently appear that 
they muſt beconſiderably diſtended before the 
red blood can be admitted which denotes thy, 


ion? 1 r e 
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SAVE where the virgin bluſh brings the 
blood into the cheek, or the roſy coloured 


nymph rivals our courtly beauties z — does 
not the whiteneſs of the ſkin in almoſt every 


part of the body plainly ſhew that its veſſels 
equally deny the admiſſion of * red 


fluid ? 


WE are told by curious enquirers, that 


for ſeveral months after conception, the em- 


bryo receives its ſupport from a limpid fluid, 


and that the form itſelf i is nearly Pp or 


colourleſs. "Fo 


IF 88 are not he veſſels of an FI | 
child, as it arrives nearer' to the birth, gra- 
dually enlarged, ſo as in the proper parts to 
8 admit to this red ſanguinary fluid? 4 


MAY not therefore ſome accidental preſ- 


ſure upon a pregnant woman—the violenc 4 
of a ſudden jolt - or the ſhock received by 


a falſe ſtep or a fall, with a variety of other 
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caſualties, convey ſuch an injury to the ten- 
der embryo, as upon ſome part of the ſkin 
to occaſion a ſimilar effect to that of the 


eye? 


vo we not oftentimes obſerve inflama- 


tions of the eye to be in a manner habi- 


tual? 


- WHY may we not then ſuppoſe theſe de- 
licate veſſels when thus diſtended, to be ſo 
oppreſſed by the particles of fluid that ruſh 
into them, as never more to be * to oo 

cover their natural lize ? S4 bs 8 


HENCE theſe parts, and theſs * baer 
ging admificn to the red blood=-is ir net 
forms, which in various infants, are ima- 
gined to reſemble ſo many different things ? 


THE cure of the before mentioned infla- 
mation of the eye, when habitual, frequent- 
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Iy depends, not upon bleeding, but upon 
conſtringing the veſſels, and reſtoring them 
to their original ſtate, ſo that they again 
only admit their proper limpid fluids; and 
perhaps, if aſtringent applications were uſed 
at the birth, where a ſtrong preſſure could 
be made upon the particular part, many of 
theſe blemiſhes might, in a great meaſure 


if not altogether, be removed. 


; we have re upon the cauſe of 


ſuch marks as are totally of, or appertain - 


ing to a red colour. But there are other blemi- 


ſhes which, at firſt ſight, my readers may take 


for granted cannot be accounted for by this 
way of reaſoning. Such for inſtance as appear 


of a light and dark brown, of a chocolate and 
black colour: nevertheleſs, my fair friends, 


Fan us a to proceed. 


A blow 3 ſtains the ſkin yel- 
low, if the part be much bruiſed the tinge. 
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is deeper, and frequently turns quite black. 
A curious obſerver muſt have noticed in 
thoſe perſons who from violent blows have 
received black-eyes, that the ſkin, before it 
returns to its natural colour, aſſumes almoſt 
every tinge that the eye can fancy—all which 
are but different degrees of the fame cauſe. 

Is it not then probable that ſome ſuch acci- 

dent happening to an unborn child may pro- 

duce a kind: of ſimilar effect? This perhaps 
will ke allowed : but then why ſhould ſuch: 


 dlemiſhes continue in children, ſince they 
uſually diſappear in the caſe: before men- 


tioned ? However to proceed in the enquiry : 
Such effects being. admitted, their perma- 
nency then is the difficulty to be overcome. 
Let us conſider that although in mature life, 
the conſtitution has generally ſtrength ſuf- 


ficient to repel moſt accidents, not inſtant- 
uy mortal ; yet in childhood, and old age, the 


powers of the body are overcome by very 
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ſight 1 injuries. Therefore in the meridian 
of life thoſe parts of the body which are 
disfigured by accidents moſt commonly reco- 


ver themſelves; nevertheleſs many inſtances 


are to be produced even in adults, where 


the ſkin continues diſcoloured. Bruiſes and 
other injuries upon the ſhins, particularly in 


feeble and advanced life, frequently occa- 
ſion marks that never diſappear. The 
ſame is likewiſe obſerved upon the legs of 
thoſe who are accuſtomed to fit too near a 
fire, in which caſe we ſay they have burnt 
their ſhins, and old ſores generally leave 
ſuch marks. I have ſeen many of theſe 
laſting blemiſhes. My readers probably re- 
collect the fact, and alſo that ſuch injured 


parts aſſume a variety of colours; black, 


red, brown, motley, &c. much reſembling 


_ thoſe which are ſuppoſed to proceed from 


the force of imagination. 
D 2 
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SINCE therefore we find ſuch like appear- 
ances are ſometimes perpetual at all ages, 
what can be ſaid to diſprove their continu- 
ance in infants when ſuppoſed to happen 
either before or at the time of delivery? for 
ſurely we may conclude, the more delicate 
the form is, the more ſuſceptible it will prove, 
and the injury laſt the longer. The tender 
veſſels in ſuch caſes then probably not be- 
ing able to recover themſelves; and as we find 
it to be ſo in the feebleneſs of age, and in a 
variety of other inſtances, —why may we 
not in this alſo ſuppoſe the blemiſhes to 
remain and become habitual ? 


BUT if you think the above reaſoning 
not ſufficiently plauſible, or totally inade- 
quate to the ſubject, let us conſider the dif- 
ference of complexion in different perſons 
of this region—and ſtill more let us alſo con- 
fider the different colours of Europeans and 
Africans—and ſince we find appearances fo 
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diametrically oppoſite in the ſkins of diffe- 
rent perſons - why may not the ſame con- 


traſt in ſome meaſure take place in the ſkin 


of one and the ſame perſon through a kind 
of error in nature from her intended ſcope ? 


NAY, do not thoſe blemiſhes called 
freckles, and more eſpecially moles which 
frequently make their firſt appearance in 
advanced life, and are often covered with 


hairs; I ſay do not theſe, with the com- 


mon excreſcencies of warts, &c. ſhew us 
how eafily moſt of the different colours 
and appearances may be produced at any 
age? And though the cauſe of theſe is full 
as little known as the matter under preſent 
conſideration, was the effect ever deemed 


miraculous ? 


NOW is it to be wondered at, if theſe ſport- 


ings of nature {hould ſometimes bear a re- 
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ſemblance to the vaſt variety of the animal 
or r vegetable creation? 


on in fact, if they bear no ſuch real re- 
ſemblance, cannot the imagination readily 
ſuppoſe they do; like as when looking upon 


the clouds weeaſily diſcern men; horſes, trees, 


foreſts, flocks of ſheep, armies, and whatnot? 


SOME further rational conieCtures might be 
added, but they would probably in this place 
be conſidered as too technical for the ge- 
nerality of my readers; I ſhall cherefore wave 


them at preſent, for I think there has been 


already enough ſaid upon this ſubject to 
check at leaſt, if not intirely to ſubdue theſe 
reigning infatuations. 


Now if the doctrine of marks in conſe- 
quence of frights and longings, ſhould prove 
to be nothing more than prejudice, ladies 
will ayoid the continual diſtreſs which in 
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theſe circumſtances they labour under for 
ſorry I am to ſay it, but at preſent it ſeems 
as faſhionable to cultivate ſuch diſpoſitions 
in young married women, as to recommend 


matrimony itſelf, 


ON the other hand, ſuppoſing all that has 


been advanced ſhould prove to be chimeri- 


cal; the removing of the apprehenſion, by 


which I mean the forboding fears of the mo- 


ther, will remove the greateſt part of the 
evil—and ſurely it is time enough at the 
birth to diſcern an imperfection, 
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xy Ek are now, my delicate fair ones, en- 
VV tering upon a ſubject which requires 
ſome circumſpection, to divide the province 
of the phyſician from the advice of a friend. 
THERE are, undoubtedly, conſtitutional 
errors which oftentimes prevent women 
from becoming joyful mothers; and they 
may be hindered alſo by accidental circum- 
ſtances. Both theſe conſiderations, how 
ever, belong to the phyſician. In a word 
therefore, theſe directions do not extend to 
ſuch remote cauſes; my counſels being de- 
ſigned to aſſiſt you in your own ſphere. 


THE deſire of children is evidently predo· 
minant in almoſt every female diſpaſition: 


; * 
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it muſt be certainly owing to the wiſe ordi- 
nation of Providence that their education is 
ſo admirably caiculated to encourage this 
fondneſs. How engaging are the childiſh 
amuſements. of a daughter Let us pic- _ 
ture an innocent little girl fondly careſſing 


a waxen image, drefling and undreſſing it 


with all the pomp and conſequence of a ten- 
der mother. What a delightful employ- 


ment !—how amiable does ſhe herlelf ap- 
| pear !—and ſo endearing is this female pro- 


vince that it is juſtly remarked to grow up 


with them i into life. 


1 HAVE with inexpreſſible pleaſure ſeen 
many young ladies, women grown, happily 
amuſing themſelves at their younger lifters . 
baby houſe, and often diſcovered a crimſon 
bluſh, that genuine mark of female mo- 
deſty, arifing from their being ſomewhat 


confuſed in ſuffering themſelves to be thus 
unexpectedly ſurpriſed. 
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THERE are indeed ſome perſons who 
have declared an averſion for children, I 
have painfully ſuffered from the enumera- 
tion of the difficulties, and inconveniences, 
which they deſcribe parents to labour under 
who are bleſt with a little family.-—Selfiſh 
and unſocial conſiderations ! 


Go has univerſally manifeſted that the 
whole human race are dependant upon one 
another, and thoſe perſons who think and 
act thus narrowly, can neither be account- 
ed good characters in themſelves, nor wor- 
thy members with reſpect to ſociety. But 
alas ! they are ſtrangers to the feelings of pa- 
rental fondneſs. 


CERTAIN I am, ye amiable wives, that 
if it be your good fortune to become happy 
mothers - your children, dear pledges of 
love, if prudently educated, prove not only 
an engaging comfort to yourſelves, but a 
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great and laſting ſecurity for the affections 
of your huſbands. Truſt me there is a 
time when the charms of beauty muſt ceaſe, 
and the paſſions of youth bend to the ma- 
jeſty of wiſdom tis then good- nature and 
good: ſenſe will in a great meaſure ſecure 
your conqueſt, and charming offsprings 
unite parents in the Ng. bonds of friend-_ 


ſhip. 


HOW W y deſireable e e are 
children! Even poverty itſelf does not pre- 
vent the ſanguine wiſh for them. Let us 
then endeavour to promote their ſafe and 


— 
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THE difference of conſtitution in women 
is an important affair, there are ſome Who 
upon every trifling occaſion are ſubject to 
miſcarriages others again, who in ſpite of 
the moſt indirect and powerful means, are 

often compelled to bear the token of un- 


[E trip Rik A 
warrantable amours—and there are inſtan- 
ces even ofmartiedwornerr who notſuppoſing 


themſelves to be breeding, have been treat- 


ed in the moſt likely manner to bring on an 
abortion but all in vain. A remarkable 
ſtory of this kind occurs to my memory, 
which 1 relate from wy own knowledge, -h | 


Ax Bosen labouring man and his wife 


lived together many years without having 


children, and they were both beyond the 


meridian of life, when the poor woman was 


ſuppoſed to be afflicted with a dropſy. F rom 
time to time ſhe adviſed with ſeveral emi- 
nent phyſicians, who from her appearance i 


and the account ſhe gaye, treated her ag 


dropſical; adminiſtring the moſt powerful 


remedies againſt that diſorder. 


"KT length ſhe grew fo very big that all 
hopes of a cure were givenover, and the ope- 


ration of tapping was recommended. The 
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huſband's circumſtances being narrow, and 
the expence of this illneſs putting it out of 
his power to employ a ſurgeon, the poor 
woman was adviſed to go into the ene 
this, however, ſhe refuſed: | 


A week or two after this, = huſband | 
called, with a moſt joyful countenance, to 
inform me his wife was brought to bed, and 
that both the mother and child were likely 
to do well. I was at that time very young, 
but my reflections upon the oddity of the 
event, determined me to be always wary 
in the examination of dropſical female pa- 


Fus we ſee in this woman, and in a varie- 
ty of caſes which daily happen to practitio- 
ners where even an intentional miſcarriage 
is aimed at —that nature, in ſpite of great 
violence ſometimes will not be interrupted. 
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LET us then aim at aſſiſting nature in this 
great work, where the conſtitution appears, 
perhaps, not able to go through with it; 
and point out the moſt rational means 0 
prevent abortion. 7 
OUR firſt letter over and above the en- 
quiry concerning marks, longings, and 
frights, greatly tends to this material end. 
Women of a delicate form, and too great 
ſenſibility, are the moſt liable to miſ- 
carry, Theſe women alſo are the moſt 
likely- to imbibe, and to be affected by the 
prejudices we there wiſhed to caution them 
againſt, The power of fear is undoubted- 
ly. ſovereign « over moſt perſons, and ſuch for- 
bodings, as they frequently occaſion mif- 
carriages, are truly tobe dreaded at this time. 
If therefore the prejudices were diſcounte · 
nanced, the ue fe itſelf "ors aſ- 
ſuredly ceaſe. Nat 


AN further, e is e more * 
tially tends to render life happy, either to 
| E 
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men or women, than to conquer, as much 
as poſſible, the paſſion of fear. This is the 
monſter which in ſome degree, ſubdues us all, 


and too frequently makes mankind miſerable. 


There is no calamity but would eaſily be- 


come ſupportable, could we diveſt ourſelves - 


of fear, and daily experience proves women 
to be moſt ſubject to its tortures. How 


many trifling inſects, that a man continu- 


ally ſpurns from him, ruffle the breaſt of fe- 
males and tirow them i into the greateſt 
AE ; oh 


THE evil therefore i is ſeated in the imagi- 


nation, for i it is the dreadful apprehenſion of 


their own mind that torments them ; which 
by a firm and ſteady reſolution may gene” 
rally be overcome. 


' HOWEVER difficult the taſk appears, the 
earlieſt and ſtrongeſt prejudices may com- 


"monly be conquered. I am' ſenſible that 
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ſometimes it will require great pains, and 
never can be done but by the ſtrength of 
reaſon. Would you, my too ſuſceptible 
fair, purſue my advice on this ſubject, a thou- 
ſand accidents might be avoided, that hour- 
ly happen to you upon bare and e other 
Geraet 5 
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| REASON, was 1 nan us ; both for 
the preſervation of our health and the pro- 


motion, of our happineſs. The abuſe of it 


as neceſſarily nn the one as the other. 


How do we continually [efle® upon our- 
ſelves for inconveniencies, mental as well as 
corporeal, that ariſe from inconſiderateneſs 
and folly ? Believe me, ladies, miſcarriages 
are frequenlty brought about by imprudence. 
When a wife has the pleaſing proſpect of 
becoming a mother, it is no longer a time to 


be revelling in midnight aſſemblies. |, Such 
a conduct not only deprives her of natural 
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reſt, but alſo endangers her health, and 
thereby oftentimes promotes this dreaded 
. Fw: 
IN this andevery other point I beg leave 
to caution you againſt falling into wide ex- 
tremes. Some ladies I have ſeen madly 
running up and down, and jumbling all 
the town over, in the moſt jolting hack- 
ney coach that can be procured; and 
although at the ſame time they com- 
plain of being ſhaken to pieces, yet this 
they ſay is to prevent the accident, — 
Others never ſtep out of doors, nay nor 
ſo much as to go up and down a pair of ſtairs 
for wen months; this alſo is to avoid the 
danger. A” 40 J 8 
AGAIN let me warn you. of bath +: extremes. 
Be this your guide — whatever: exer- 
ciſe you are capable of taking without fa- 
tigue, indulge— but no more. Never in 


r 
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this point regard the example of others. 
Becauſe your friend can do this and that, it 
is no reaſon you ſhould ; and if the attempt 
gives pain, it is right you ſnould avoid it. 


I NEED not caution the preſent age againſt 


the pernicious cuſtom of lacing too tight ; 
for a laſs of fifteen, in the dreſs of our times, 
would in the laſt age have been ſuppoſed to 
be juſt at down-lying. 


I DO not mean to condemn but to praiſe 
the ladies for giving themſelves room in the 
waiſt, nevertheleſs extremes you know are 


not adviſed. There is a certain medium 


in every part of life, which is the je ne feat 
gui that ee the ne 8 5 


IT is as uncommon now to foe a young 
girl crooked, as it formerly was to ſee one 
perfectly ſtraight. I believe no one denies 


that their ſhapes were greatly injured by the 
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ſtiffneſs of their ſtays, and by being laced ſo 
exceedingly cloſe. This pernicious cuſtom 
was frequently the cauſe of a bad tate of 
health, and threw many young women into 
conſumptions. We now rarely ſee ladies 
fainting in public places, but when they did 
not allow themſelves room to breathe, it 


happened every day. This prudent altera- 
tion therefore, ſo ſerviceable to maidens, is 


full more eſſentially REY for married 


women. 


THERE is another caution at this time to 


be obſerved. I have frequently beheld with 


pain, divers ladies too apt to be lifting and 
playing with heavy children. To ſee a de- 
licate little form, very near her time, ſtop a 


| bouncing boy, and catch him in her arms, 


is really an alarming fight : Many miſcar- 


riages happen from ſuch inconſiderateneſs; 
and if our conjectures are not wrong, many 


blemiſhes alſo by theſe means are probably 
occaſioned, 
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- BUT there is a practice indiſcriminately 
uſed even to this day, worſe than all the reſt ; 
and that is bleeding. Whether a woman 
be robuſt or weakly, if ſhe is pregnant, 
ſhe mult be bleeded. Has ſhe any pains? 
No matter. Is ſhe well in health? Ves, 
But ſhe muſt loſe blood Why? Becauſe 
ſhe is with child. Her mother always did 
it, and her grand mother, aye and her great | 
great grandmother too, time out of mind ; 
and therefore can the propriety of it be doubt- 
ed? Theſe are the general are uſed 
by ladies i in favour of u e 


IN our two Y ASE letters we W notice 
of the difficulty that attends rooting out 
_ fixed and prevailing prejudices, and I am 
apprehenſive that this is as deeply ſeated in 
the minds of women as thoſe of which we 
there treated. However, let us aſk the aſ- 
dane of reaſon alſo in this ee and 
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ſearch a little into the merits of the cuſtom. 
'T 5 s not the infant fupported by the Homer 


WHEN there are two to be 1 1s. 
not more ho ag require than for one 
of them on! y! 


is this then a time, without arcal neceſ- 
fity, t6 fport with the blood of a weakly and 
delicate woman ? No ſurely. | 


LET merherefore beg of you, my ingenu- 
ons friends, to conſider this matter in a- ra- 
tional light. I have given a plain and eaſy 


clue to purſue the enquiry, and the ſubject 


will not permit me to enter more fully into 
it with my fair readers, without advancing 
tio things which may perhaps be . 
dered as an affront to delicacy. 


ro your own thoughts then I commit it, 
and will conclude this letter with ſaying, 
that though I do not deny but there are 


caſes which require bleeding—yet I cau- 
tion you againſt doing it at random, and in- 
deed without very good advice at the ſame 
time I firmly believe ſuch inſtances rarely 
happen to thoſe who are not of a robuſt con- 
ſtitution, and am fully perſuaded that many 


perſons are daily injured by this wrong prac- 


tice. 
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OF MOTHERS MILK. 
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LETTER WV. 
Mothers milk — the natural and beſt food for 
infants. 


E have endeavoured to ſet forth the 

ridiculouſneſs of women terrifying 
themſelves, and every body about them, du- 
ring their pregnancy with evils that, moſt 
probably, are altogether imaginary. We 
have earneſtly laboured to conquer the pre- 
judices of marks, in conſequence of frights, 
and longings; and have expoſed the fabu- 
lous hiſtories of thoſe wonders. We have 
alſo ſhewn how the underſtanding may be 
deceived by the forms of fancy, and have no 
leſs earneſtly attacked the miſtaken cuſtom 
of bleeding indiſcriminately, during preg- 
nancy pointing out upon rational princi- 
ples the abſurdity of all. A taſk equally ar- 
duous in every part, a thouſand prejudices 
being imbibed againſt the whole. 
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ANOTHER ſubject at this time preſents 


itſelf to view. I mean that of women ſuck 


ling their own children; againſt which, the 
preſent obſtinately received opinions are ſtil! 


more unaccountable than the former, as no- 


thing but a ſtrange pervertion of human na- 
ture could firſt deprive children of their mo- 


thers milk. Give me leave therefore to ob- 


ſerve that milk is the natural ſupport which 
the great author of our being has provided 
for our infant ſtate; and I am heartily ſorry 
the preſent manner of bringing: up children 
puts me, in ſome meaſure, under the neceſ- 
ſity of proving milk to be the beſt food that 
can be given them. wa. 112 


MILE is a nouriſhment produced from 
the various kinds of food taken in by the 


mother. Her ſtomach breaks and digeſts 


the aliment, which, aſter various operations 
of nature, becomes ſo far animalized as to 
be a kind of white blood; from whence, 


. Se 
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animal bodies at all times receive their con- 
ſtant ſupport, and recruit. This therefore 

being admitted—untill an infant's powers 
are ſufficiently ſtrengthened to perform ſo 
great a buſineſs as that of digeſtion, the mo- 
ther, by an all-wiſe appointment, from her 


own : breaſt ſupplies it with the means of 


life, Hence no other nouriſhment ap- 
_ ſo proper for a new born child. 


; How V provident' is nature in all her works! 
How wonderfully indulgent to man, and 


other helpleſs animals in their firſt ſlate of ; 


exiſtence, by thus enabling the mother to 
feed her young with nouriſhment drawn 


from her own body, until ſuch time as the 
offspring has obtained ſtrength ſufficient to 
provide for itſelf! This gracious bounty is 


abuſed only by man, the moſt intelligent 
earthly beings, whoſe miſuſe of reaſon leads 
him aſtray, whilſt humble inſtinct directs all 
other parts of the creation aright. | 
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rtr we look around we ſhall find every a- 
——— 


Grögbe of, until they are capable of ptovi- 
ding for themſelves. An example by which 
mankind might profit much, but the ſtrong 
impulſe of paſſion in this, and many other 
inſtances, ſubdues our reaſon. - Did we con- 
ſider the benefit of our children more, and 
the indulgence of our ſelfiſh inclinationsleſs; 
the race of manwould be more healthy, ſtrong 
and vigarous, than we can at preſent boaſt, 
But alas ! ſuch is the deprayity of human 
nature, that it would be in vain to enlarge 
upon this topic of complaint; : it is therefore - 
our preſent buſineſs to prevent, as much 28 
e. the future growly of theſe evils. 


LET us, my intereſted: friends, cc com pare he 


ſucceſs of mankind with that of other ani- 
mals in rearing up their young. A lictle 
obſervation will .convince us that greater 


_” 
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numbers of the human race are loſt in their 
inſancy than of any other ſpecies ; for near 
one half the deaths, within our bills of mor- 
tality, happen below the age of five. And 
further, compare the opulent with the ruſ= 
tic, the ſucceſs is ſtill exceedingly different. 
How many children of the great fall victims 
to prevailing cuſtoms, the effects of riches? 
How many CR are n en 
theſe luxuries? 


AAN, examine the ſucceſs of ſuch as 
| ſuckle their own offepring with that of thoſe 
who commit them to the care of nurſes, or | 
bring them up by hand; and we ſhall there 
likewiſe find an amazing difference : but 
more of this hereafter, | 


FROM theſe conſiderations, it is evident 
that nature is always preferable to art, 
whence the brute creation ſucceed better 
than the human in preſerying their own 
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ſpecies. And the peaſant, whom neceſſity 
compels to follow nature, in this reſpect is 
happier than the lord. Thoſe mothers alſo 
who in ſpite of cuſtom, pride, or indolence, 
will take their little babies to their breaſt, 
muſt have more comfort, and ſucceſs, than 
thoſe who cruelly conſign them to the care 
of foſter nurſes; thereby denying them that 
food, which is not only the moſt proper, but 
is ordained likewiſe for their infant ſtate. 


-*LET me then intreat thoſe who are de- 


ſirous of rearing their children, not to rob 


them of the breaſt; would they wiſh them 


to be healthy, and beautiful, let ſuch mo- 
thers give ſuck : for even wet nurſes, we 
fhall find, are very little to be depended 
upon, | 
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Arguments in favour of ſuctling— as well for 
F tze mother's ſake, as the thild's—and the 
'F cvils to be apprehended in delivering children 
J | to the care of foſter nurſes. | 


EAL TH and beauty are deſirable, 


and the latter in particular, to women. 
They muſt in this caſe be united, as it is 
impoſſible for a woman to be truly beautiful 
who wants health. Diſeaſe blights the roſy 


bloom upon the cheek, turns the delicate 

whiteneſs of the ſkin into a ſallow hue, and 

deſtroys the enchanting luſtre of the eye, 

-þ How inſufficient is it for a lovely maid to 

make a conqueſt, if ſhe cannot keep it as a 
"wife! - 19050 


IT is not my buſineſs here to ſpeak of the 
accompliſhments of the mind. How neceſ- 
ſary they are to ſecure the affections of ; 
1 1 
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huſband,” every prudent woman knows. 


And ſhe muſt be equally ſenſible that the 
elegance of her perſon is alſo to be regarded; 


an advantage which thoſe who are in a bad 
ſtate of health have ſcarcely ſpirits to at- 
tend to: beſides, illneſs too often renders 
the ſweeteſt . en and pee- 
viſho ids 56 5 Mis 207 ec, 
' THOSE who are happy SPI to have 
children, run the greateſt riſque, not only 


of loſing them, but of deſtroying. their own 


heal: h and beauty, by repelling their milk 


immediately after delivery. It never can 


be done without producing a fever. Of- 
tentimes tumours, and Cancers in the breaſt, 
owe their origin to this pernicious cuſtom; : 


aſthmatical complaints, and lingering di . 


eaſes are frequent. y occaſioned by it, and too 


commonly, the immediate death of the mo- 
ther, follows from ſuch il management. 


© "EONnSTDER, my fair pupils, for your own 


healths ſake, and for the ſake of your future 
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happineſs, how neceflary it is to preſerve 
ſuch dear pledges of mutual love. . By theſe 
powerful ties, many a man, in ſpite of im- 
petuous paſſions, is compelled to continue 
the prudent, kind, indulgent, tender hufs 
band. Did you but thoroughly know: the 
ſecret impulſes: of the human heart, you 
would not riſk the loſs of your children, hy 
22 nee them the means of 


IM LET not the miſtaken huſband infin nuate 
that you will be leſs charming in his fizht 
by doing your duty to your little ones; 
many many inſtances have I known of 
weakly and delicate women, who, at my 
particular requeſt, have ſuckled their chil- 
dren, and thereby obtained a much better 
ſtate of health; nay they have been more 
pleaſing in their perſons, after thus becom- 
ing happy mothers, and their huſbands have, 
with pleaſure, W their e 
edichanme . „ 
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HERR may be ſome caſes in which it ib 
theſe inſtances very rarely happen and there 
may be ſome women, who, although they 
are ever ſo deſirous, cannot ſuckle; this 
bowevyer is but ſeldom to be urged. I fin- 
gerely ſympathiſe with thoſe unfortunate la- 
dies who. are thus deptived of a happineſs, 
only known to thoſe that enjoy it. IL am 
at a loſs hat to ſay under theſe neceſlitous 
circumſtances, whether to adviſe ſuch mo- 
thers to employ a wet nurſe; or to bring 


their children up under their own manage · 


ment, according to proper rules which ſhall 


be laid down in a following letter. They 
are both in my opinion wretched neceſſities. 
Was it an infant of my own, I believe, I 
; ſhould, prefer the latter; for much is to be 
eee from Fn 8 nes er 


Woman. 


00 2 40 e and thoſe of wha ry 
kind, are imbibed from the breaſt. It is a 
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| ſhotking' truth, but vicious inconſtancy is 
become ſo univerſal, even amongſt the lower 
rank of people, that many women offer 
themſelyes and are daily employed as wet 
nurſes, ho are laboring under dreadful and 
infectious diſeaſes. Yet ſuppoſing you can ar- 
rive at a ſatisfactory aſſurance in this point, 
there is a certain cleanſing quality in the 
milk of a woman immediately after child 
bearing, exceedingly neceſſary for the new- 
born babe, in order to prepare its ſtomach 
and bowels for future ſood—this IN "Re 
1 can IRE from a wet nurſe.” 


THERE is as ane + ext to be d; 
as it is through neceſſity alone that a wo- 
man will deſert: her own infant, and take 
another to her breaſt, ſne may be induced, 
by the advantage ſhe gains, to conceal her 
being again with child, and continue to ſue- 
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Kle the infant until it pines away, and dies 
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or want. of proper nouriſhment. Thou- 
er have been factificed by theſe means, 


© $H6utD' they however eſcape, in either 


Eaſe they are, too generally, miſerable be- 


ings; for in confequence of the firſt, diſeaſes 
of the glands, known by the vulgar name of 
the kings evil, and other terrible complaints 
ſucceed: and in the latter, the Tickets, wa- 
tery gripes, and many other maladies, pro- 
ceeding from a weakly, and relaxed habit 
of 18 7 53 moſt commonly « enſue. F 


5 


o the 8 hand, diſeaſe en 
the uſual conſequences of the preſent erro- 
neous method of bringing children up by 
hand. Scarcely one in four of theſe little 
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Innocents live to get over the cutting of 


that eſcape, occaſioned by improper nou- 


riſhment, Sy renders them infirm, or 
mort 0. | ECC 1 Is 
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ment of them; bend prom, np 01 
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such are the melancholy pro gets at- 
tendin ing the preſent unnatural practice of 


Wet, and dry nurſing; whence. a curſe is 
oftentimes , entailed upon a generation, of 
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things appear, I eſteem it my duty to ace 


| they run in thus hazarding the health, and 
lives of their children; and ſincerely hope I 


may imprint the ſame objeQions upon them, 


that daily experience in my profeffion pre- 


ſents to me, / againſt theſe pernicious: cuſ- 
toms. Almoſt every complaint to which 


children are ſubject, appears to me, to pro- 
ceed originally from an improper manage- 


animals. are full of health and vigour. 


| 0 har L could 18 upon my fair 
eee to become ſtill mare love- 


r 
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REESE het Whol Whats 
it is inſinuated, that your boſoms are leſs 
charming, for having a dear little cherub 
at your breaſt, I ſpeak from the feelings 
oa man, and of one tog who has an uni- 
verſal, and generous love for the virtuous 
part of your ſex. Truſt me, there is no 
huſband could withſtand the fond ſolicita- 
tions of an endearing wife, would ſhe. be 
earneſt i in her defire of bringing up her own 
children, .. Reſt aſſured, when he beholds 
the object of his ſoul, cheriſhing and ſup- 
porting in her arms the propitious reward 
of wedlock, and fondly traces his own linea- 

ments in the darling boy, it recalls a thou- 


s 


ſand delicate ſenſations to a generous mind. 


Perhaps he drops a ſympathetic tear in re- 


collecting the painful throes of the mother, 
which ſhe chearfully bore to make him ſuch 
an ineſtimable preſent. His love, tender- 
neſs, and gratitude, being thus engaged— 
with what raptures muſt he behold her, ſtill 


„% © 


carefully intent upon the preſervation of his 
own image? „„ 


now ardent ſoever ſuch an one's affec- 
tions might be before matrimony, a ſcene 
like this will more firmly rivet the pleaſing 
fetters of love; for though a beautiful vir- 
gin muſt ever kindle emotions in a man' of 
ſenſibility ; a chaſte, and tender wife, with à 
little one at her breaſt, is certainly, to her 
huſband, the moſt exquiſitely enchanting 
object upon earth: and ſurely, ladies, had 
faſhion but eſtabliſhed this laudable cuſtom 
amongſt you, it would prove fo truly amia- 
ble, as not only to excite the emulation of 
your maiden friends to worthy conqueſts, 
but alſo raiſe their ambition to ſhine in cha- 
racters thus dignihed. How greatly then 
would you contribute to the ſelicity of your 
own families, and of mankind in general! 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF INFANTS 
FROM THE BIRTH. 
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LETTER VI. 


The management of infects from FE birth— 
with directions for putting them to the breaſt, 


APPY, thrice happy woman, now 

become a joyful mother, nurturing | 
her young | Say, tell me, you who know 
the rapturous delight, how complete is the 
bliſs of enfolding in your longing arms, the 
dear dear fruits of all your pains ?—pains 
now no more remembered. Long may you 
preſerve the darling, and be doubly bleſt in 
it's future beauty, health, and virtue! 


1 AM not unmind&ul. my a 
friends, of the prejudices neceſſary to be 
conquered, before ſo material a benefit to 

mankind, as that which I am to picture out 
in this letter, can be generally obtained. In 
my laſt, the misfortunes attending the neg- 
lect of this duty were fully explained, and 
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as I have frequently ſucceeded amongſt the _ 
private circle of my friends, by addreſſing 
their underſtanding, I truſt to the candour 


of the moſt ingenuous ſex, for my ſucceſs 


in public. My endeavour therefore through- 
out ſhall be to convince you that I have rea- 
ſon and truth on my ſide. Happy then 


ſhall I think myſelf, and amply rewarded 


for my trouble, if I am fortunate enough to 


meet with your approbation: as your obſer- 
vance of the rules laid down in this little ma- 


nual muſt neceſſarily follow. Much depends 


upon your maternal care in the firſt ſtage 
of life, it is a pleaſing duty, to which you 


are honourably called upon, both by nature, 


| and the cuſtom of all nations, 


I AM truly ſenſible that, according to 


- the preſent manner of ſuckling and rearing 
children, the buſineſs is a fatigue which 


frightens many; it is a method altogether 


culpable and unnatural, To this letter par- 


LEFT „ 
ticularly belongs the firſt management of 
them. In my next I ſhall point out the 

ſubſequent errors, and lay down ſome gene- 
ral rules, that will not only prove beneficial 
to the child, but make the taſk of ſuckling, 
. eaſy, and delightful to the mother: even the 
polite and gay may chearfully undertake 
this, at preſent, laborious employment, with - 
out greatly interfering with a ſocial life, for 
the gloomy ideas of a nurſery will vaniſh. 
The paths of nature are eaſy, and delight- 
ful. Come then, my fair, and let us fol- 
low her, ſtep by ſtep. 


WE have before obſerved that a child 
brings its immediate nouriſhment into the 
world with its birth. Man is born in ſor- 
row. The fatigue, and pain of delivery, | 
both to the mother, and the child, require 

reſt; and generally where no improper 
means are uſed, they both directly fall into 
2 ſweet refreſhing fleep ; during which time 
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the milky veſſels of the breaſt are dilated. 
Thus with prudent management, in a ſhort 
time, a ſmall flow of milk will be obtained. 
The child, replete with nouriſhment at its 
birth, awakes equally refreſhed with the 
mother, and by eagerly ſucking the nipple - 
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il encourages its more plentiful ſupply. 
i SOMETIMES there may be a little incon- 
H venience with the firſt child, but this'is ren- 


dered ſtill greater by keeping it away, per- 
haps two, or three days, from the mother, 
and ſuffering her attendants to draw her 
breaſts. The gentle eaſy and frequent ſuc- 
tion of an infant, will not only gradually 
invite the milk, thereby relieving the mo- 
ther fron a troubleſome burthen ; but the 
nipple alſo, by this means, will be drawn 
out, ſo that the child may ſuck without fur- 


75 ther difficulty. This is the leſſon nature 
IJ! teaches, and wiſe are thoſe who obſerve her 
i precepts. | 
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As to its cloathing, the lighter it is, and 
the more unconfined the better; very little 
covering is neceſſary, and the future defor- 


mities of ſhape, &c. not to mention the de- 
plorable loſs of health, ſometimes proceed 


from the dreſs being too heavy, ans con- 
fined. 

I AM intirely againſt an infant's receĩv- 
ing any nouriſhment untill it can be put to 
the breaſt ; and much more fo againſt cram- 
ming it with what nurſes call pap. 'The 
ſtomach is not yet fit for any other food 
than what nature has prepared. Art can- 
not produce a diet with that affinity to ani- 
mal blood, as to render it proper for the 
tender bowels of a new born child. 


THE cries of an infant are generally o- 
caſioned by the uneaſineſs it ſuffers, either 
from its dreſs, or in conſequence of thus 
cramming it. The complaints of children 
in theſe _— days, as I before obſerved, 
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and likewiſe the diff culty in cutting of teeth, 
which I ſhall hereafter ſpeak of, proceed al- 


moſt intirely from this wrong practice. 


Watery gripes, offenſive ſtools, and moſt 
diſorders in their bowels, are altogether oc- 


caſioned by improper food. 


CUSTOM has rendered this ridiculous 
practice ſo univerſal, that the good women 
continually complain it is impoſſible for a 


child to remain without food, till the milk 


comes. Let any mother make a trial, and 
experience will convince her of the truth 
of our maxim. 


How are other animals ſupported? Na- 


ture, in no one part of the creation, is ſo im- 
perfect, as to be indebted to the wiſdom 


of man to rectify her works. And ſuppoſe 


a caſe, in which the milk does not flow fo 


ſoon as in general it is expected, let the child 
under ſuch circumſtances, be put to the 


/ 


LETTER TW 2 
breaſt again, and again; 2 very little nou- 
riſhment will at preſent ſuffice, and that will 
moſt commonly be obtained from the nip- 
ple : if it is not, a little warm milk and wa- 
ter, with a ſmall quantity of Liſbon ſugar, 
is the only nouriſhment, in my opinion, 
that is proper to be given. Follow, my dear 
ladies, theſe rules, and where there are an 
hundred accidents that now happen to mo- 
thers, in conſequence of milk fevers; and 
to children, in conſequence of being denied 
the breaſt, you will rarely find one. I am 
convinced of the truth of my aſſertion, by 
experience, and therefore am the more bold 
in recommending. it to the public. 
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A NATURAL AND EASY METHOD 
OF SUCKLING CHILDREN, 
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| A natural and eaſy method of ſuckling chils 
dren—This duty proved to be a pleaſure ra- 
ther than a fatigue. 


OW then, mydearlyintereſted friends, 
let us obſerve thoſe parts of the crea- 
tion where inſtinct only can direct, and for 
once. learn a leſſon from the tender brute. 
Behold thoſe animal: which are familiar to 
us, how ſucceſsful they are in bringing up 
their young [Animals that givemilk to three, 
four, five, fix, and ſometimes more off- 
ſprings of a birth. How well and happy | 
are the dams ! What care do they take of 
their nurſlings ! They never deſert them, 
until time has given to their bodies ſtrength 
ſufficient to provide for themſelves. Pro- 
vident nature !—and ſhall mankind alone 
diſtruſt thy goodneſs ? Let us learn and be 
wiſe. Never more ſuffer it to paſs for an 
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argument, that a woman who is capable of 
bearing a child, has not ſtrength to ſuckle 
it, when the little creatures that ſurround 
us can rear a whole family at once. 


o THAT I could convinee you of the breaſt 
alone being a ſufficient ſupport for the moſt 
robuſt of children ! Conſider nature well 
in all her works! Let ignorance and pre- 
judice no longer prevail] Believe this ſo- 
lemn truth, almoſt every woman is capable 


of ſupporting her babe; and great will prove 


the advantages, both to herſelf and her in- 
fant, Whenit is confined altogether to the 
breaſt, it gains ſtrength every day, and de- 
fies diſeaſe. The mother, under theſe Cir- 


cumſtances, would not again conceive ſo 


quickly, and miſcarriages would thereby be 
in a great meaſure prevented; unleſs hur- 


ried on by frequent bleedings, and other 


bad practices. 


— 
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IF, for 'the ſake of your families, you 
value your own lives, attend to this fact. 
You yourſelves know how many women 
are ruined in their health, and what num- 
bers are continually ſacrificed by theſe un- 
fortunate accidents. You'may—you ſhould 


ſupport them, the taſk'is eaſy and delicht- 


ful, and the thriving child rewards your 
pains, It is not laborious. I would not 


wiſh to ſee you ſlaves. The tender delica- | 


cy of your frame forbids the very thought. 
The method is plain and eaſy—only follow 
„ 

[SLEEP is eſſentially neceſſary to life, and 


that the ſtomach ſhould ſometimes be at 
reſt, is as eſſentially neceſſary to health; 


both theſe things the mother and child 


equally require. Thus the ſlaviſh part of 


the buſineſs is ſet aſide, for it is an abſurd, 


and erroneous cuſtom, after ſtuffing it con- 
tinually in the day, to keep a child at the 
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breaſt all night. This counter- acts the 
operations of nature, not only by depriving 
it of its reſt, but alſo, from a conſtant full- 

neſs, the powers of the infant-body are pre- 
. vented from exerting themſelves in a proper 
manner upon the aliment received. Hence 
the ſtomach and bowels are enfeebled, and 
thereby rendered incapable of producing 

ſuch wholeſome nouriſhment as achild would 
- otherwiſe obtain from its food : to which 
grand purpoſe, ſound ſleep, and abſtinence 

are equally conducive, 1 


ox the other hand the mother, being con - 
tinually diſturbed during the night, is alſo 
prevented from aſſimulating that good and 
perfect milk, which would otherwiſe be pro- 
duced from the food of the day. Hence 
ſhe becomes ill, grows tired of her taſk, 
and the crude milk proves noxious to the 
weakened bowels of the infant. Thus 


diſappointment and death frequently ſuc- 
ceed. 


I KNOW it will be urged by ſome that it 
s is impoſſible to keep children quiet and at 
reſt during the night, and that they ery for 
food. Let them be managed from the birth 
according to the direction I ſhall lay 
down, and then I believe few perſons will 
complain of their being troubleſome. One 
. reaſon why children do not ſleep well by 
night is, that they are indulged too much 
in the cradle by day, when they ſhould haye 
exerciſe. Another {till greater reaſon Iam 
inclined to think, proceeds from pain, oc- 
caſioned by improper food in the firſt paſ- 
ſages, for I will venture to affirm that al- 
moſt every child's bowels, from the preſent” 

wrong management, are in a ſtate of diſ- 
eaſe, which too frequently grows up with 
it into life ; and thus in infancy the lurking 
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cauſe of a bad conſtitution is ee ef- 
tabliſhed, N 44 


WHEN their little ſtomachs, irritated by 5 


too large a quantity, and the bad quality of 
food, become ſomewhat empty; a pain, pro- 


bably like what we call the heart burn, and 
acidities at the ſtomach, awakens them from 
their diſturbed ſlumbers; and theſe little 
creatures can then only diſcover their unea- 
ſineſs by crying. Hence nurſes, partly for 
their own quiet, and partly through a miſ- 


taken notion that children cry only for nou- 


Tiſhment, cram them untill they are quite 
gorged. Such infants eagerly devour what- 
ever is given'them, becauſe the -reception 
of food takes off that too great ſenſibility of 


the ſtomach which cauſed the pain. A ſimi- 


lar effect to this, grown perſons troubled 
with the complaints I have now mention- 


ed, muſt every day experience upon taking 
nouriſhment; for it always affords a pre- 


ſent relief. 
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FOUR or five times in the twenty four 
hours are ſufficient for a child to receive the 
breaſt, and let the following rules be near- 
ly obſerved. About ſix or ſeven in the 
morning. after which the child may be al- 


lowed an hour or two's ſleep ;—again, an 


hour after the mother has breakfaſted—and 
a third time, if ſhe pleaſes, before dinner 


a fourth time, at five or ſix o'clock in the 


evening, being two or three hours after din- 


__ner—and laſtly, between ten and eleven, 
ya before ſhe goes to reſt, | 


Now, * thoſe mothers who have au 


vants to take off the laborious part of the 


management of children, this ſurely cannot 
be deemed a fatigue ; that the taſk itſelf is 
a pleaſure, the fondneſs of nurſes towards 
children at the breaſt fully proves ; and that 


it is an indiſpenſable duty, the W of 


human nature .. Ws 
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Gurages, and exerciſe eee. 
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xx the early months ſleep may be indulg- 
ed during the day, but exerciſe ſhould alſo 
between whiles be given to children. As 


they grow ſtronger, ſleep ſhould be leſs en- 


. 
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- THERE are ſeveral points of manage- 


ment that I haye no fault to find with, and, 


amongſt others, think it needleſs to dwell 
upon the neceſſity of keeping children dry 


and clean. It is ſo evident, that few nurſes 


are culpable in theſe particulars, As to 
rocking children, the cuſtom is altogether 
abſurd, it was invented only to fave their 


attendants trouble, for which, by the bye, 
they in return ſuffer. Infants, if well, ſleep 
without this lullaby-labour, and ſuch forced 


dofings generally render them peeviſh, and 


watchful in the night; which is the moſt 
proper time both for them, and their nurſes 
to enjoy their reſt. e 
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Arx the end of fix or ſeven months, when 
the four firſt teeth ought t6 appear, children 
| ſhould. be kept awake, and exerciſed as 
much as poſſible; by which time, if mana- 
ged properly, they will generally gain 
ſtrength enough to ſhoot theſe teeth, and 
the others will in due courſe be cut with 
eaſe. may © "BI Wl | 
THUS you will avoid an evil that ſweeps 
away great numbers, of which, however, I 
| ſhall ſpeak more fully in another letter, for 
it is intirely owing to the weakneſs of their 
bodies that children cut their teeth with fo 
much difficulty, and that it is attended with 
fever, convulſions, and death. 


Tuts weakneſs of body is but little un- | 
derſtood, for if a child be bloated with fat, 
which too generally happens, the parents 
and their friends call it a fine child, and ad- 
mire how it thrives. When alas ! that very 
fat is the diſeaſe which renders its conſti- 
Hz: 
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tution thus feeble, for if the butcher did not 
kill lambs and calves when they become im- 
moderately fat, they likewiſe would die as 
frequently as children. Which death may 
be juſtly attributed to the prepoſterous me- 
thod ſo generally in uſe, of giving them too 
much, improper nouriſhment z and not ma- 
naging them in other reſpects as nature re- 
quires, to ſtrengthen the bay from the food 


received. 


LETTER vut 


THE PROPER METHOD OF 
WEANING CHILDREN. 
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LETTER VIII. 
The proper method of dds children. 


1 N my laſt letter I condemned the pre- 

ſent erroneous method of ſuckling and 
feeding children, and ſet forth the plain and 
eaſy way of rearing them to ſix or ſeven 
months old, upon a rational plan pointed 
out by nature in many different parts of the 
creation; and which moſt probably was 
ſtrictly followed by mankind in the early 
ages of the world, eber luxury, pride, and 
indolence, crept into ſociety, Antient hiſ- 
tory never could have boaſted of ſo many 
ſtrong and yaliant men, had not mothers, 
in their infancy, given ftrength and vigour 
to their conſtitutions; and the cauſe of the 
preſent puſillanimous, feeble, weakly, and 
diſeaſed race of mortals, may in a great mea- 
ſure be aſcribed to the want of this 4 


maternal care. 
i H4 
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"LET us talk with the plain and fimple 
huſbandman, who has a nurſery of trees 
under his direction; he will tell us it is hot 
ſufficient for the ſtocks to be good of their 
kind, for unleſs they be ſecured from rude 
' Winds, and properly cultivated ſo that they 
may receive nonrment, they will never 
thrive. * 
x is literally the ſame in Aae lit, | 
there are unfortunate mothers who daily 
and woefully experience the truth of his ar- 
gument. How many women are bleſt with 
fine children, not a blemiſh nor the mark 
of a diſeaſe about them at their birth; and 
yet before many months are paſt, for ant 
of prudent care and proper nouriſtiment, do 
they not waſte away and die? I need not 

fay more, the tears of many of my gentle 
readers at the unhappy recollection will-ſuf- 
_ ficiently teſtify the fact. May ſuch tears prove 
a warning for their future conduct, and, 


L ET T E R vill. vo 
truſt me, my honoured matrons, your ſor- 
row will be turned into joy a joy of the 
tendereſt nature, generous and vuly lauda- 
ble! | 


as » 


LET not man in the unit of * 1 
triumph in a ſuperiority over the fair ſex, 
for to them alone it belongs to lay the foun- 
dation, not of what he is, but what he 
ſhould be healthy, ſtrong, and vigorous. 
You, ladies, form an hero in the cradle, and 
courage is received from the breaſt. Gra- 
titude in return demands a protection to 
you from man. With yourſelves therefore 
it remains to render him capable of that 
protection. Thus nature, my fair ones, or- 
dained your importance in the creation. 


zur to return to the huſbandman, he 
will again tell us that when his trees have 
received their infant ſtrength, and their 
roots begin to ſhoot, it is neceſſary to tranſ- 


ceſlary! to point out the happy medium, 1 
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plant them from the nurſery to a more ex- 
tenſive ſoil, in order to arrive at their na- 


tural perfection. So you, my friends, hay- 


ing brought the child through its infant 
ſtate, by the tender nouriſhment of the 
breaſt, muſt at the time of weaning, (which 
in my opinion is beſt poſtponed until it be 
about a twelvemonth old) tranſplant your 
little nurſery likewiſe to a more extenſive 
ſoil. That is, you muſt afford it more co- 
pious nouriſhment, i in order to bring it to 


5 maturer life. 


YET, as great ſkill, and caution, are re- 
quired on the part of the huſbandman, in 
this buſineſs of tranſplanting, fo great judg- 
ment, and care, muſt be ſhewn by you, in 
this your province of weaning children; for 
cuſtom has ſo far deviated from nature, as 
to render the greateſt circumſpection ne- 


* 
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A further care therefore at this time de- 
mands our attention. Man, according to 
the preſent mode, particularly in England, 

is greatly ſupported by animal food. A 
ſudden tranſition from one extreme to ano- 
ther is always dangerous, and every mate- 
rial alteration, to avoid inconveniences; 
ſhould be brought about ſtep by ſtep. If 


nature ever intended us to deſtroy: the ani- 


mals around us for prey, ſurely we may con- 
dude, fleſh never could be deſigned for our 
uſe until ſuch time a as we had RL to eat 

it. | | 
a MANY ill conſequences ariſe from perſons 
devouring their meals too eagerly, and if 


the ſtomachs of men are oppreſſed, by not 
ſufficiently chewing their meat, certainly 


the weak and tender ſtomachs of children, 
who have not as yet teeth ſufficient to break 


it, muſt be Rill leſs fit to recelve it altogether 
whole. 
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FLESH then at this time of life is abſo- 
lutely. forbidden, from reaſon and reflec- 
tion; but as it is in ſome meaſure neceſlary 
to prepare them for their future method of 
living, broths and jellies may be now given 


ſparingly, and as they encreaſe in ſtrength - 


and age, more plentifully. Hereby the ani- 
mal juices; are received, which contain the 


only nouriſhment in fleſh, without any la- 
bour to the ſtomachs; and let it be remem- 


bered that the juices of full grown animals 


are to be preferred, to the younger, and fat- 


tened kind; but more of this in its proper 
place. | 


LET children at this time be fed once or 
twice a day with about a quarter of a pint 
of broth, and a little bread mixed in it. 
When you give a ſtiff jelly, a large tea cup 
full is ſufficient, but I would recommend” 
as much warm water, or milk with it, and 
likewiſe a little bread. The breaſt ſhould 
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not be allowed them now ſo often as when 
they were wholly confined to it; in ſhort 
every meal that you thus introduce, ſhould 
ſupply one of the ſtated times of ſuckling. 
Thus are they gradually and inſenſibly 
weaned from the breaſt, and accuſtomed 
to animal food, without any pining on their 
parts, or much trouble to the mother, | 


HAVING ſhewn the proper manner of 
putting a child to the breaſt, and likewiſe 
the moſt prudent method of taking it away; 
we ſhall in the next letter point out the 
ſafeſt rules for bringing children up by 


hand; but another obſervation or two will 


not be improper in this place, 


THE gravy which runs out of meat upon 
cutting it when brought to table is exceed- 
ingly wholeſome, being nothing more than 
the pure juices of fleſh, A few ſpoonfuls 
of this beef or mutton gravy, mixed with an 
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equal quantity of warm water, and a little 
ſalt, make very good broth. I mention 
this, becauſe parents generally imagine it to 
be unwholeſome for children, and often- 


times when J have recommended it, ſome 
good old lady has ſtoutly oppoſed me, al- 

ledging that it fills a child with humours, 
when it is the only part of fleſh that pro- 


duces good nouriſhment. 


HERE let me proteſt againſt the cuſtom 
of not ſuffering children to eat ſalt, for fear 
of the ſcurvy; not making a diſtinction be- 
tween ſalted meats, and ſalt eaten with meat. 
In this point alſo ſtrong prejudices are fre- 
quently to be combatted with, for many a 
time have I been told by perſons of reve- 
rent years, that children were not ſuffered 
to eat ſalt in former days; adding, perhaps 
with a ſignificant ſhrug, that the preſent 


age think themſelves much wiſer than their 


forefathers. 1 


HE VTITELEL ID. x 
„ FLESH which has been any conſide- 
4 rable time in ſalt becomes hard, and re- 
K quires more force to break and digeſt it, | 
proper for nouriſhment, than weak ſto- 
e machs are capable of exerting; conſe- 
cc quently, ſalted beef, pork, and ſuch like 
things are improper for children,” 


NEVERTHELESs, ſalt in itſelf is fo far from 
producing the ſcurvy, that it is now general- 
Iy ſuppoſed to be its greateſt antidote; other- 

_ wiſe, why do fo many thouſands yearly flock 
to bathe, and drink ſeawater? There is, fur- 
ther, a certain ſtimulating quality in ſalt, that 
greatly promotes digeſtion ; and whatſoever 
aſſiſts that office, mult of courſe rather con- 
tribute to purify the blood than to render it 
foul; which is the ſuppoſed cauſe, of the 
preſent frequently imagined but oftentimes 


only a faſhionable diſeaſe called the ſcurvy. 


i HAVE been frequently thanked for the 
following information. A handful of ſalt 
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put into a quart of ſpring water is a moſt ex- 
cellent waſh to cleanſe the ſkin. It is this 
cleanſing quality of falt that makes the ſea 
water ſo uſeful to thoſe who are troubled with 
eruptions ; therefore by the above propor- 
tion, the water is rendered ſtill more effica- _ 
cious, and will clear the face and neck of 
heats and pimples, which fo frequently diſ- 
turb the ladies. 
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THE SAFEST METHOD OF BRING. 
ING CHILDREN UP BY HAND. 
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The ſafeſt method of bringing children up by 
band. | 


E have hitherto, my fair philoſo- 

phers, been carefully obſervant of, 
and obedient to, the laws of nature, Her 
paths are infinitely various. Every ſtep we 
take affords new and engaging proſpects. 
We have traced man from the firſt period 
of his exiſtence, and have followed reaſon 
and inſtinct, to give him ſtrength and vi- 
gour in the earlieſt part of life. So fair a 
dawning promiſes a robuſt and healthy con- 
ſtitution; nevertheleſs neceſſity obliges a 
further ſpeculation. | 


LET it therefore be the buſineſs of this 
letter to enquire how nearly art can ſupply 
nature, Let us endeavour to point out a 
method to thoſe unfortunate mothers, who 
are through neceſlity deprived of the happy 
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enjoyment of ſuckling their own children, 
It may not prove unworthy. the attention of 


FF 3 


thoſe who, by choice, commit. them to the 


care of others. I propoſe to carry my ob- 
ſervations in this letter, as far as my inſtruc- 
tions have been given to the valuable and 


truly praiſe-worthy matrons, whoſe duty to 
their family over ballances every other con- 
ſideration. By and by, when the ſuckling 


is about to be weaned, and the dry-nurſed 


child brought equally forward, the rules of 


diet will be the ſame for both; on which 
account T went no further in my laſt, than 
the proper period for introducing broths, 


jellies, &c. All other conſiderations will 


be brought under general directions. 


MOTHERS milk, we have ſhewn to be 


the natural and moſt proper ſupport for ten- 
der infants, becauſe it is a digeſted fluid, al- 
ready animalized, and therefore fitteſt for 


the nouriſhment of children. This remark 


L:E-T THER a 07 
alſo ſhews that the infant body is, by na- 
ture, deſigned to receive only a liquid nou- 
riſhment; a hint neceſſary to be attended 
to, as it altogether obviates the general ob- 
jections againſt confining children to milk, 
in preference to thicker victuals, of which 
T ſhall ſpeak more gage Wanger 1 1 
this letter. 2 8 . | 


WE have, ken notice eg ales the 

| a and bowels of infants are, and 
have thence inferred, that almoſt every com- 
plaint they are afflicted with proceeds from 
the improper quality of their food; and the 
too large quantity given them, alſo encreaſes 
the diſeaſe. We took notice that the di- 
geſtive powers of a new born child are in- 
capable of producing a kind nutriment 
even from bread, and therefore exclaimed 

| againſt feeding them with what is called 

pap. But ſuppoſe it to be otherwiſe. What 
on ne does ſuch a mother allow to 
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her child, who 4 it angle ow me wa- 


ter! Ow 


"x nave aa fatal ee of * 
ſtrange management. We ourſelves ſnould 
think it hard indeed, and nothing but dire 
neceſſity could compel us to live thus ſpa · 
ringly; beſides, how would our fleſh, waſte 
and our ſtrength decay. If ſo, ſurely it can- 
not be proper for an infant, whoſe bones 
have as yet not ſtrength ſufficient to ſup- 
port its frame. How is it poſſible for a child 
to thrive under ſuch treatment ! Perhaps 
ſome will allow a little milk to be mixed 
with its food, but very ſparingly, becauſe, 
forſooth, it ſtuffs their ſtomachs, and fills 
them full of phlegm. Idle and ridiculous 
are theſe, and all other arguments that can 
be urged againſt this natural er 1096 


diet. 


"7 sprAK "gf milk here in general terms, 
all J intend in a ſubſequent letter to 
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examine: the ſeveral properties of different, 
mills, and to remark the purpoſe to which 
each kind ſeems beſt adapted. Cows milk 
being moſtly uſed, and in my opinion the 
propereſt, in general, to anſwer our preſent: 
purpoſe, I would therefore be underſtood to 
recommend that, if no other kind is particu- 
larly mentioned. 7115 


1 KNOW. very well many will Po 
and perhaps ſome gentlemen in the practice 
of phyſick will differ from me in opinion, 
when I prefer cows milk to every other kind 
of nouriſhment, in the early months, where 
it is neceſſary to bring a child up by hand. 
Let me. beg of them only to make the ex- 
periment, and if they have reaſon to cenſure 
me afterwards, I ſhall Rand convicted ; ; till 
then, at leaſt, Iſhall hope for candour from 


every one. 
'TT has frequently been ſuggeſted to me, 


that cows milk is too rich, abounding alſo 
14 
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with too much cream, and that being of 2 
fat- -oily nature, will relax more than ftreng-" 
then. Phis fault is not much to be appre- 
hended from the milk uſed in and about 
London. Suppoſing it to be the eaſe in the 

country, which I am far from allowing, you. 
may 1 let it ſtand untill the cream riſes to the 

top, and uſe the ſkimmed milk ; or by boil-. : 
ing, deprive i it of the greateſt part of this, 
oily quality, which collects itſelf upon the 


. ſurface, and may then be readily taken off; 


or ĩt may be diluted with water. 
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THESE doubts being removed, the milk 
of cows appears, I think, to be the propereſt 
ſubſlitute we can make for that of the breaſt; 
and will anſwer beſt when given without 
boiling, unleſs it purges the child, in which 
caſe boiling it will generally prevent the 
inconvenience, proceeding in all likelihood 
from its oily parts. I have no objection to : 
a ſmall quantity of Liſbon ſugar being mix- 
ed with it, particularly if the child be coſ- 
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tiye; and indeed this may frequently be of 
uſe, to prevent its too great tendency to be- 


come acid, from whence diſorders of che 
bawes ſometimes ariſe. 
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children are debarred from receiving it, a 


ſubſtitute of ſome gentle purgative is highly 


proper, to give ſuch a ſtimulus to the bowels 
as nature has provided by the mothers 


means. What I have experienced to be 
the beſt calculated for anſwering; this pur- 


poſe, is ſomething of the following kind. 


"SUPPOSE 


of almonds, of each one ounce, with four or five 
grains of rhubarb. This compoſition being | 
ſhaken, will pretty well unite. A tea ſpoon- 
ful may be Bien a as often as s youſfnd | it ne- ̃ 


ceflary. 


fad 


"ONE remark 5 ſhall beg leave to wake, 
which comes in here with propriety. We 
have taken notice in a former letter of the 
cleanſing quality of mothers milk, upon its 
firſt coming into the breaſt. Now, where : 


we ſay, ſyrup of violets and oil 
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I cafe: the milk be thrown up in a curd- 
led ſtate, a ſmall quantity af falt will aften 
prevent it. A eireumſtance I would. wiſh 
to have attended to, as many children are 
ſubject to this complaint, and it is a me- 
thod I have ſeldom known to fail. | 


WHAT we have next to obſerve, is the 
quantity of milk proper to be given to anew 
born child, in the twenty-four hours. What 
think you, my dear ladies, of a Wincheſter 
pint being a fufficient quantity for the day 
and night? Methinks I hear an exclama- 


tion O barbarous man ! Under a pretenee 


of correcting us, he intends to ſtarve the lit- 
tle helpleſs creatures. Was there ever ſi uch 
a cruelty heard of before? Allow a child 
only a pint of milk in a day ! Why it would 
eat two quarts of pap, and ſtill cry for more. 
Vet, after all ſurpriſe, an infant in the month 


will receive from one pint of milk, more 


real, and good nouriſhment, than from ten 
quarts of pap, as it is called. 


LETTER IS my 
THERE are, as we have mentioned; very 


great errors in the quantities as well as the 


qualities of infant food. It was before ob- 
ſerved, that childrens ſtomachs ſhould not 
be always crammed. Unto this it is in a 
great meaſure owing that they are ſo con- 
tinually puking. A circumſtance looked 
upon by ſome to be natural, and wholeſome, 
who prepoſterouſſy encourage this dilps- 
ſition, by frequent vomits. But ſurely, na- 
ture never intended more nouriſhment to be 
received, than is neceſſary for our ſupport. 
Does any perſon in a good ſtate of health, 
after a moderate and proper meal, ever find 
an inclination to throw it up again? How 
therefore can it be ſuppoſed natural for chil- 
dren to do ſo ? A little reflection would ſoon 
convince ſuch ſuperficial obſervers of their 
error, for you will rarely find 120 e, 
up its food when properly nurſed. gd 


Ix one pint'of milk, therefore, ache ct 
week or two, be too little, it is an error on 
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the right ſide, for it appears to de enough 
to ſupport i it, and much worſe conſequences 
are, to be apprehended from giving it too 
much. We muſt, every one of us, habe of- 


ten experienced ho neceſſary it is to be hun- 


ry, in order to reliſh our food; and that to | 
be continually indulging, palls the appetite, 
Then, ſurely, it muſt be equally neceſſary 


that the infant ſtomach ſhould ſometimes 


know the ſenſe of hunger. 


wWobrp not three or four pints of milk 


in the twenty-four hours ſupport a grown 


perſon ? If fo, undoubtedly one third part 


is amply ſufficient to nouriſh a new born 


child. But I would not be underſtood'to 


cavil ſcrupulouſly for a ſpoonful or two, I 
only mean to affift the candid enquirer, in 
this moſt eſſential part of the management | 
of children, who are denied the breaſt. | 


E come next to the proper quantity to 
be given for a meal, A quarter of a'pint 
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is fully ſufficient to be taken at a time, an an 
the hours of feeding, as well as every other | 
particular, ſhould be regulated, according 
to the rules laid down i in the ſeventh letter. 
Int ten days, or a fortnight, you may 206 
the daily allowance a quarter of a pint—and 
by. the end of a month, you may allow ; 2 
pint and an half i in the twenty-four hours 
—another half pint may be gradually | per- 
mitted by the time it is three months old, 
and this quantity, if the child is voracious, 
may be ſtill encreaſed to three pints in the 
day; which I am perſuaded, if the milk be 
good, will prove ſufficient; and this allow- 
ance will, I hope, cancel the ſeverity of every 
| matrons es: fl RE ll 


— 


15 HAVING now given you my thoughts 
= upon this part of infant management, there 
is but one rational objection that ſtrikes me 
__ againſt the propriety of ſo plain, and ſimple 
a method of bringing children up by band. 
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Their natural food is allowed to be milk 
but it may be urged that the human milk, in 


conſequence of the mothers diet, is more 


ſtrengthening than that of cows, aſſes, &c. 


Granted—but then again this argument 
equally proves that cows milk partakes more 
of a vegetable nature than the human; and, 
during the firſt months, all that the advo- 
cates for the preſent cuſtom. would contend 


for, is—what ? pap, panado, &c. which are 
altogether vegetable; and therefore their 


arguments require no farther anſwer. Was 


it propoſed to add ſome proper broths to 


cows milk, after the firſt four or five weeks, 
where there is no circumſtance particular- 


1y to forbid it, the deſign would appear rea- 


ſonable, in ſupplying the ſuppoſed deficiency 
of animal property; and it is a point I would 
readily join in, nay it is what I mean to re- 
commend towards the end of the third 
month. I frequently order milk and broth 
to be mixed together, and think it proper 


food. But let every ſuch meal, however, as 


Li EgT# Ti EN IK. ang 
before adviſed, ſupply the place of the uſual 
milk. In whatever way you manage: chil- 


dren, be careful not to feed them over- 


much. 


| | THERE is s yet a circumſtance of great mo- 
ment to be atended to, and if rightly com- 
prehended by my fair pupils, will convince 
them the earlieſt allowance is ſufficient. 11 
is the manner in which infants ought to be 
fed, | 

SURELY it is wrong to put a large boat 
full of pap into their little mouths, ſuffer- 
ing them to ſwallow the whole of it in the 
{pace of a minute; and then perhaps, from 
their cries, to ply them with a ſecond, 
which is no. ſooner down than thrown 
up again. 


WE have mentioned the ill conſequences 
of grown perſons devouring their victuals 
too eagerly, and experience muſt often have 
convinced every one, that a much leſs quan- 
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P 
tity than we generally take, if eaten leiſure- 
ly, and well chewed, will funes ker! a meal; 
and alſo, that after ſuch meals, we ſeem 
more comfortable, and are inclined to pur- 
ſue either buſineſs, or pleaſure, with far 
greater eaſe. to ourſelves. On the con- 
trary, from a too haſty, and hearty meal, 
the ſtomach will be diſtended overmuch, 
which is always productive of indolence,” 
and tendency to fleep. The ſame mult 
certainly hold good with rn 


BESIDES, to obtain milk * hs WI 
nature wiſely obliges them to earn their 
nouriſhment by the labour of drawing it. 
The ſtream being exceedingly ſmall, it re- 
quires a long time to procure a quarter of 
a pint; and the very exerciſe fatigues before 
they have received too much. This, in 
my opinion, fully proves that quantity to be 
ſufficient for a meal. 

THERE 1s nothing therefore wanting, I 
hope, to compleat our ſyſtem, but a contri- 


vance to ſupply the place of the nipple, that 
the child may fill labour to obtain its ſup- 
port; which alone will greatly prevent the 
error in quantity. . J have ſeen ſome in- 
ventions of this kind, by means of parch- 
ment or leather ſewed to the pointed end 
of an horn, which is no bad thought, and 
capable of great improvement. The Hol- 
landers, when they travel, have a ſmall pew- 
tex veſſel, ſomewhat in the form of a cone, 
which is filled with milk, and a. piece of 
ſponge covered with a linnen cloth is tied 
over the ſmaller end. This ſerves the chil- 
dren very well as an artificial nipple: for 
it is obſerved that a Dutch woman ſeldom 
or never gives ſuck to her child before ſtran- 
gers. | | | 
we have plainly demonſtrated that in- 


fant nouriſhment, particularly in the early 
months, is deſigned by nature to be altoge- 
ther liquid — againſt ſuch contrivances, 
therefore, I cannot ſee an objection. 
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WOULD you, my fair friends, undertake 
this purſuit, from the happy fertility of fe- 
male imagination, I am certain a little ex- 
perience would point out to you a ready and 
convenient method, to anſwer every pur- 
poſe; and I am thoroughly ſatisfied the 
happy conſequences would amply reward 
your pains—by preſerving many dear little 
innocents, that daily fall a ſacrifice to re- 
pletion or over feeding. : 
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A GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF "| 
CHILDREN, FROM THE TIME OF | 
WEANING, UNTIL THEY ARE A- | 
BOUT TWO YEARS OLD, 14 
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A general management of children, from the 
time of weaning, until they are about two 
years old—with obſervations upon the cutting 

e, teeth. RO | 


TAM juſt now returned from a nurſery, 
where, with fincere pleaſure, I beheld a 


happy mother with a pretty little puppet at 
her breaſt, which ſhe had the ſatisfaction of 


ſaving in its earlieſt days, by her amiable af- 
fection, and tenderneſs. An infant born 
| under melancholy circumſtances, when the 

mother herſelf was afflicted with a terrible 
quincy in her throat, and had been confi- 
ned to a ſick chamber five or ſix weeks be- 
fore her delivery, No one expected the life 
of the child, and the mother's was equally 
doubtful. Nothing but the greateſt care 


on her part could have ſaved the infant; 


and had it been committed to any other per- 
K 3 
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ſon, the diſeaſed ſtate of its bowels: at tlie 
birth would, probably, very ſoon have my 
a period to its exiſtence. T1. 


JUDGE, ye conſiderate fair, indulge with 
me the'pleaſing reflections of this good wo- 
man ! Behold her, fondling at the breaſt a 
ſmiling boy, to whom ſhe not only gave a 
being, but generouſly preferred his welfare, 
and dared, even contrary to the advice of 
her friends, to ſuckle him; thereby endan- 
gering her own, to preſerve the life of her 
child. May gratitude, and duty, expand 
within his little breaſt, and prompt him vit- 
tuouſly to reward this truly maternal affec- 
tion! May he in future years become the 
pleaſure and ſupport of her declining liſe! 


IHS amiable mother has three other lit- 


tle ones, that for health and beauty, ſtand 


almoſt unrivalled. All nurtured under her 
own wing ſupported by her breaſt. What 
an encouragement is this to follow nature! 


— " 
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Her heart was never torn by the bitter re- 


flection of not having done her duty to her 


family. Example glorious | worthy of praiſe 
ert“ of 1 imitation. | 


BUT to return to our ſand 8 i tha 


wekling being weaned, and the dry nurſed 
child brought equally forward; we ſhall 
now join our different nurſeries together, 
and endeavour t make them thrive under 
2 direction. 


I MUST however beg leave to -premille 
that as I before adviſed to have the child 
kept to the breaſt till it is a twelvemonth 


old, and have alſo pointed out the prudent 


manner of introducing broths, &c. prepa- 
rative to weaning it intirely; ſo this letter 
is deſigned to recommend a proper manage- 
ment from one to two years of ago. 


HR beſt POSE likewiſe having been 


laid down for bringing children up by hand 
K4 
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upon thoſe principles that approach neui 


ta nature, which ſurely, render them ſupe- 


rior to controverſy; and having indulged 
them with broths, jellies, &c. earlier than 
the ſucking child; I ſhall ſuppoſe theſe alſo 
gradually brought on to the twelfth month, 
and thence proceed with both together. 


I MOST | earneſtly recommend that they 


be ſtrictly confined to the following diet, 


and not fed oftener than three, or four 
times at moſt, in the twenty four hours. 
The quantity for each meal may now with 
propriety. be conſiderably encreaſed, it con- 
fequently therefore will be longer before the 
ſtomach is empty. | 


Hus for inftance, let their breakfaſt, at 
fix or ſeven in the morning, be half a pint 
of new milk with about two ounces of 
bread in it—the fecond meal, ſhould be half 
a pint of good broth with the fame quan- 
tity of 5 let this be given about ten on 


"WV 
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eleven in the morning the third meal, a- 
bout two or three in the afternoon, ſhould 
be broth in like manner — and their ſupper, 
about ſix in the evening, new milk and 
bread; the ſame as for breakfaſt. When 
vou ſubſtitute jellies, or gravies, for broth, 
let them be always plain and ſimple; and 
__ ahora will prove ſufficient. - 


; Ir children are thirſty between thei 
meals, a little barley water and milk may be 
given them, but TI would not encourage 


tipling. 5 „ „„ 


"FROM hence, the general intention ap- 
pears throughout, to decreaſe the quantity 
of milk, as you introduce other ſubſtantial 
and proper nouriſhment, - though I would 
always allow children a pint of milk each 
nn | 


brsevrts, ſweet meats, ſugar plümbe, 
cee: all Which tend to ſpoil the appetite, are 


l — — — a 
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highly improper; and ought to be looked 
upon as one of the pernicious effects of lux- 

ury. Where is there a child, unaccuſtom- 
ed to ſuch indulgence, that would not be 
equally pleaſed with a eruſt of bread ? It is 
not my butineſs here to enter ſo philoſophĩ - 
cally into the doctrine of nouriſhment, as 
to contend with thoſe who ſuppoſe it alto- 
gether to proceed from the ſaccharine qua- 
lities of food. But allowing them the bt 
moſt force of their arguments, I anſwer, that 
nature will always prove the beſt chymiſt, 
to ſeparate theſe ſugar-like particles from 
the aliment we take in. So much for their 


diet at this time. 18 ö 

- LITTLE or no ſſeep ſhould now be per- 
mitted in the day. Air and exerciſe are 
greatly to be recommended. Let them riſe 
as early as you pleaſe, and the ſooner they 
are put to bed, when the evening begins to 
ſhut in, the better. Their cloathing ſhould 
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now and always, be light and eaſy. By 


no means ſuffer children to be confined in 


very warm rooms, but accuſtom them by 
degrees, to thoſe variations of the ſeaſons, 
they will be en to r with in 
_— life. | 


14-2 


Ar. is a a great ans for children to 
be brought up too tenderly. Should Provi- 
dence | hereafter deſign them to contend with 
difficultics, how little- capable will they be 


of conquering them | ? The child thus nur- 


2B 


tured moſt commonl) y grows up too delicate 


and feeble to encounter hardſhips. Should 
— or chance, hereafter lead him to 
ſeek his fortune on the raging ſeas, or to 
enliſt in military ſervice; how pitiful will 
ſuch a man appear! How unequal to the 
neceſſary toils of ſieges, ſtorms, and tem- 
peſts! But however, this great error, to the 
oredit of good mothers be it confeſſed; is of 
late years much corrected. - T7 
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1 Bx leave, my fair friends, to ſay ſome- 
thing concerning their bein g put upon their 
feet. With reſpect to the time, the ſtrength 
of the child muſt determine that period. Of 
this be aſſured, that all children will ſhew 
an inclination to walk, as ſoon as their bones 
haveacquired a firmneſs ſufficient to ſupport 
the body. I am fearful many heavy chil- 
dren are injured by being put too forward. 
It is a convenience and eaſe to nurſes to ſet 
them upon their feet, as they do not then 


require exerciſe in the arms; and conſe- 


quently are not ſo great a trouble, and fa- 
tigue, to thoſe who have the care of them; 
but it is a fault intirely to be condemned, 
and what I particularly caution you againſt, 
becauſe, whoever you may have to attend 
upon your children, they will certainly en- 
courage them to walk for reaſons above 
mentioned. | 


1 Do. not mean from what has been ſaid 
upon this ſubject, to prevent them, when 
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they really ſhe w an inclination; but to ad- 
maniſh you againſt being too. precipitate, 
It is in my opinion a good method, to ſuf- 
fer; the lictle creatures firſt to craw] upon a 
carpet, or any other convenient place; per- 
mitting them to tumble about as much a8 
they pleaſe. By this means an exerciſe 
will be given to the body, and limbs, with- 
out their continuing in one poſition long 
enough to hazard a diſtortion, from too 
great a weight of body. Thus let them, 


by degrees, learn to walk upright, which 
their own inclinations, in imitation of thoſe - 


about them, will prompt them to, full as ſoon 
as nature deſigned, 


1 


THERE now remains to ſpeak of the teeth, 
A circumſtance materially to be attended 
to, as woeful experience daily convinces. 
us. | 


CHILDREN are teazed with cutting of 
teeth from four or five months, until they 
are two years old, and upwards; nay ſome 
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are ſo back ward as not to have their com- 
plete number till they are turned of three 
years old. I ſhall not enter into the diſtine- 
tion of teeth, but ſpeak of them in general, 
| io as to give an idea of _ a eee 


mean to adviſe. 228 9117 
1303 
11 is allo very. uncertain with hes to 
ee time of their ſhooting any of their 
teeth, but this alſo, I believe, chiefly de- 
pends upon the ſtrength of conſtitution; and 
if the rules laid down in the preceding lets 
ters be properly obſerved, you will oeneral- 
ly find children cut all their teeth by the 
time they are about two years old: Vou 
will, likewiſe, rarely meet with an inſtance 
of their being cut with difficulty. It has 
been already taken notice of, that the rea- 
ſon of their being backward in their teeth, 
and ſo many children loſt on this account, 
is intirely owing to a weakneſs of bodys 
which is a fact that en any one will, 


deny. 


"XL MOOT EMI as 
YET, where the conſtitution is not ſtrong 
enough of itſelf, as a great aſſiſtance may 
be obtained, by lancing of the gums, let not 
falſe tenderneſs prevent fond mothers from 
allowing ſuch relief to their little babes, in 
the excruciating tortures they ſuffer by the 
cutting of teeth, The operation is not to 
be deemed pain, for if you put any thing 
with a ſharp edge into their mouths, they 


will ſave you the trouble of doing it, by preſ- | 


fins hard againſt the inſtrument, and cut- 
ting the gum corona 


k 


WHEN the th are diſcernable to "oy 


cht or touch, there is very little ſenſe of | 


feeling in the gum, their tortures proceed 
from the ſenſibility of a fine membrane 
which envelopes the tooth. If that mem 
brane is ſufficiently divided, although the 
gum ſhould again unite, there will be no 
more trouble; for teeth thus lanced will 
On without future pain. Ne- 
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ver therefore, I ſay, let a prejudice like this 
hinder you from relieving ſuch poor bl 
helplels creatures. 


% 444 © 
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THERE are many perſons who about the 


age of twenty, have two and ſometimes. 
four additional teeth, at the furthermoſt 
part of the jaws, and from the time of life 
in which they appear, they are called the 
teeth of wiſdom. Let me defire ſuch wiſe 
ones, ſenſible of the pain upon this occa- 
ſion, to reflect how inſupportable it muſt 
be to many infants, who, perhaps, are cut- 
ting a mouth full of teeth almoſt at once, 
at a time too, when their tender frames 

are but little capable of bearing pain. Many 
grown perſons are obliged to have ſuch teeth 
lanced, let them declare how much relief 
they found, from this Viet but uſeful 


operation. 1 (344 


cANb reaſoning, from experience, is 
the fureſt way to I prejudices; and 


f T TER X. ue 
thoſe who give themſelves leave to thin 
upon the point with candour, will, I doubt 
not, allow the force of this TR 0 


ix may not be unreaſonable, in this place, 
to give a caution, which thoſe who lance 
teeth would do well to obſerve; as careleſs- 
neſs, or ignorance in the operation, fre- 
quently fruſtrates the intended benefit. By 
no means depend upon old women, or 
nurſes, who undertake to do it with crook- 
ed Kxpences, &c. | 


WE took notice, a little Pn af tak ihe 
pain ariſes, not from the gum, but from the 
n of a fine membrane, which en- 

velopes the tooth. It is not therefore ſuf- 
ficient to make a longitudinal inciſion into 
the gum, that being too commonly done 
without dividing this membrane; in which 
caſe, inſtead of good, it does hurt. After 
cutting through the gum, the inſtrument 
| ſhould be drawn round the tooth, and the 
L 
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perſon ſhould be ſatisfied that it grates in 


every part againſt the tooth, which will ef- 
fectually divide this too ſenſible membrane. 
Where the gum is exceedingly tough, a 
tranſverſe inciſion ought likewiſe tobe made, 
and with theſe precautions they can never 
err. Parents cannot be too Careful, in re- 
gard to this operation, for I hive often ob- 
ſerved ill conſequences, from the carelefnels 


Over: mentioned: ig 
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IN my obſervations upon. chien that 
are loſt, between the age of five months, 
and three years; I have found they are ge- 
nerally carried off by ſudden convulſions, 
or what is called a tooth fever, or a waſt- 
ing of the body ; in the two laſt caſes the 
ſcene likewiſe is commonly cloſed 595 0 con- 
vive hs. | 


THE be cauſe of theſe diſaſters hav- 
ing been frequently taken notice of to pro- 
ceed from the wrong management of chil- 


dren, it appears equally evident, to me, that 


the immediate cauſe of theſe fits, almoſt al- | 


ways, ariſes from want of ſtrength. in the 
conſtitution to cut the teeth. It ĩs true the 
| bowels. ſometimes are greatly affected, 
which indeed generally attends a waſting of 
the body; but then the immediate cauſe of 
ſuch complaints at this time is moſt com- 


monly, the teeth. If children are capable 


of enduring the kitchen poiſons before men- 
tioned in their moſt tender ſtate, for the 
firſt ſour or five months; ſurely, without 
ſome more active principle, the vital powers 
would not afterwards be overcome by them. 


; THIS makes me particularly folicitous to 
recommend lancing of the gums before it 
is too late to aſſiſt children; being firmly 
perſuaded that many might be ſaved, who 
daily fall a ſacrifice to thoſe complaints for 
want of it. 


” AMONGST many other cnſbiGes* char 
Could relate, 1 to ſhew the neceſſity of ad- 
L 2 
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mitting this operation before the ſtrength 
of the child be decayed, and its body waſt- 
ed, I ſhall conclude this letter with a re- 
markable caſe of this ſort. 


A poor woman in the neighbourhood, 
ſometime fince, brought her child to me, 
he was apparently a ſtout fine boy, and then 
about nine months old. She defired my 
advice for an eruption the child had all over 
his body, which ſhe called ſcurvy; but J 
found it nothing more than ſome pimples 
proceeding from the improper quality of its 
food: and in fact, notwithſtanding the chub- 
by appearance of the boy (which by the bye 
was nothing more than bloated fat) he was 
actually of a very weakly frame, as appears 
by the ſequel—and I think it neceſſary, as 
a a further confirmation of my aſſertion, to 
inform you that his father was at this time 


between ſixty and ſeventy, his mother not 
leſs than four or five and thirty years of 
ä | 


heE TT ER NE an 

NEAR or quite ſix months afterwards, 
the ſame woman came to beg the favour of 
me to look at her child again, who, ſhe ſaid, 
was dying. I ſaw an infant worn away to 
a mere ſkeleton, and upon enquiry, found 
it to be the ſame chubby fat boy T had ſeen 
before. He lay panting for breath, and 
had taken little or no nouriſhment for twen- 
ty-four hours. Upon examining the little 
patient, there was not a tooth appeared. 
The cauſe of the diſeaſe therefore was im- 
mediately evident to me; but I told her it 
was too late to be of ſervice, for I found the 
child could not recover. 1 
| | * 
"HOWEVER, to ſatisfy the mother, I ad- 
viſed lancing the gums. To the aſtoniſh- 
-ment of every one about the child, ſixteen 
large teeth, were cut out; but the gums 
being very much hardened, for want of this 
operation, it was with no ſmall difficulty 
now performed. The immediate relief 
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which the child received, ſurpriſed them all 
ſtill more. From a convulſive ſtate that he 
before lay in, he inſtantly recovered, took 
notice of every body in the room, and du- 
ring the time I ſtaid, eagerly devoured a 
EE WRAY of nouriſhment. 


THE grateful parent thanked me a thou- 
ſand times, and reflected upon herſelf for 
delaying to apply to me before. But alas ! 
I-foreſaw it was only a temporary relief, his 
ſtrength being utterly exhauſted. I left her 
without giving the leaſt hopes of his reco- 
very, and the next morning the child died. 
A reflection upon this caſe, I take for grant- 
ed, is intirely needleſs. It is evident, had 
the teeth been cut in due time, this fatal ac- 
cident would not have happencd, 5 
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A general management of children, from tws 
years old, until they leave the nurſery. 


"HE cultivation of the mind I have in- 
tentionally poſtponed to my next let- 
ter, for which reaſon I ſhall now finiſh my 
obſervations upon nurſing, and endeavour 
to point out the ſafeſt, and moſt prudent 
method, of introducing children into the 
family way of living. 


Ar length, after ſurmounting the dif- 
ficulties, and inconveniences, attending the 
cutting of their teeth, we have now ſet them 
upon their legs; to the no ſmall joy of the 
mother, and the relief of thoſe ſervants 
whole buſineſs it is to wait upon them. 


wa have hitherto permitted bread, milk, 
and the juices only of fleſh ; and before we. 


advance any further, I beg leave to make 


we LETTER KL 
the following remarks, by which my intel- 
* readers may n 


* {Fs 1 


THE fogd of man in all its various 8 
however tortured and diſguiſed, is ſtill con- 
n to animal and e ne 


Of 3 1 is the 8 valuable 
preparation, as the experience of ages proves. 
That made from wheat flour is {till the 
moſt ſtrengthening, and ever to be prefer- 
red by thoſe who have the means of ohe 


An it. 


THE milk of cows, although it may be 
ſuppoſed not to partake ſo much of a 
ſtrengthening nature as the human milk, 
thoſe creatures feeding altogether upon ve- 
getables is, nevertheleſs, to be conſidered. | 
as 2 food partly animal, and partly vegeta- 
ble, prepared alſo under an all-wiſe direc- 
tion. 
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- GRAVIES, jellies, and broths, We know 
are animal juices ; either ſpontaneouſly flow- 
ing from fleſh, upon cutting it, after it is 
dreſſed; or obtained by: a maceration of it 
in water. | OO 


FROM theſs refleAtions, therefore, ie it ap- 
pears, that in the regimen already permit- 
ted, the moft valuable ſupplies of life are 
granted, and in a manner the beſt adapted 
to infant conſtitutions; requiring but little 
exertion of the digeſtive faculties, and gra- 
dually introducing that nutriment which, 
as the body becomes ſtronger, it muſt pre- 
| pare for itſelf from the groſſer alithents, 


oF Ant intention of what has GONE! ſaid is 
to encourage, as much as poſlible, the con- 
tinuation of this diet a little longer, and in- 
deed, ſome of the fineſt children T ever ſaw 
have been chiefly confined to a food like 
this, for the firſt five or fix years. But al- 
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though I ſtrongly recommend it, and am 
conſcious that children, unacquainted with 
the indulgence of variety, would be per- 
fectly fatisfied without fleſh ; yet I am per- 
ſuaded that the culpable fondneſs of moſt 
parents will initiate them, too early, into 
the luxuries of a plentiful tabe. 


Ir is true, we made an obſervation that 
nature never intended fleſh for our food, un- 
til we had teeth to eat it. But it by no 
means follows, as ſoon as we have our teeth, 
that with an unbounded freedom we are to 
devour animal food. Remember likewiſe, | 
ye too indulgent parents, it has been be- 
fore obſerved, that every alteration in our 
manner of living ſhould be brought about 
ſtep by ſtep, haſty tranſitions being always 
dangerous: and let this teach us to be cau- 
tious, in our manner, of admitting fleſh 
into the meals of children. | 
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AFTER whathas been advanced, and after 
having given you my opinion that it is yet 
time enough to ſuffer children to eat fleſh, 
I now leave this very important point to 
the diſcretion of parents: However, per- 
mit me to recommend, that when fleſh is 
firſt introduced into their food, at whatever 
time it may be, this part of their diet ſhould 


be allowed them but ſparingly ; regard alſo 


ſhould be paid to its quality. 


EE fleſh of barn tos fowls, beef, mut- 


ton, and full grown animals in general, is 


the beſt. Cram'd poultry, calves, and houſe 
fed lambs, kept up to fatten, are improper z 
becauſe their juices yield by far leſs n nou- 
intent. 


| HENCE, beef tea, and mutton broth are 


preferable to thoſe made from lamb or veal. 


The fleſh alſo of fuch young animals does 
not paſs off weak ſtomachs ſo eaſily as the 


other. 


HIGH ſeaſoned gravies, and ſoups, made 
diſhes, and ſalted meats, are ever to be a 

voided ; though ſalt with their meats may 
be: allowed for the reaſons before. giyen. 


6 "ALTHOUGH it is not meant to "confine 
them at this age fo ſtrictly to bread, I am 
by no means for permitting too free a uſe of 
vegetables ; being convinced that ſome 
complaints of the bowels, in children more 
advanced in life, proceed from this error, 
and particularly worms; ſince, if the eggs 
of thoſe inſects are not taken in, together 
with theſe productions of the garden, on 
which they harbour and feed; yet this food, 
at leaſt, affords a quantity of viſcid ſlime, 
which ſtagnating in the bowels, ſerves as 
an habitation for theſe pernicious little 
animals. This is my reaſon for allowing 

- little wine, now and then, to be given to 
children, and am perſuaded that I have ſeen 
its good effect. Care ſhould. be taken in- 
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we choice of vegetables, thoſe of the meal- 
Jy kind, that approach the neareſt to bread, 
ure to be preferred, ſuch as potatoes, rice, 
Ke. Turnips are alſo good. Lettices, and 
ſome few others may, in moderation, be gi- 
ven to them, which your own | prudence 


| muſt poirit « out. ; 


nx kitchen preparations of milk, ſuch 
as cuſtards, blamange, white-pots, & e. are 
exceedingly proper; and in this kind of food 
à greater variation may be indulged with 
leſs harm, being, for the moſt part, equally 
good, and innocent. Salop mixed with 
milk makes a good cuſtard, and may be 
granted as often as you pleaſe; and let it 
be remembered that it is the beſt way of giv- 
ing that nutritious vegetable to children, 
and invalids. Eggs are good, and if the 
yolks be beaten up with warm milk, with- 
out” boiling, they afford the beſt nouriſh-- 
ment ; yet, however they are dreſſed; never: 
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fer children to eat them if the yolks be 
bard. Puddings in general are likewiſe 
good, but the moſt ſimple are belt. Tarts 
and fruit pies may be allowed in modera- 
tion, 


SHELL fiſh, and indeed moſt other kinds 
may, now and then, be given, but the firm- 
eft are to be preferred. Theſe are the 
moſt prudent directions that occur to my 
memory, but, after all, thoſe are wiſeſt who 
do not pamper young children with tos | 
great a yy | 


I SHALL not trouble you with the cura- 
tive part of diſcaſes incident to children, 
that being altogether the concern of the 
profeſſion, though it would give me a real 
pleaſure to ſee ſuch complaints treated of, 
in a maſterly manner, by ſome accurate ob- 
ſerver of nature. This preſent ſyſtem of 
nurſing; being intended to manage them 
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ſo as to prevent illneſs, has coſt me no ſmall 
pains to ſeparate the two provinces, which 


I hope is effected with ſome degree of pro- 


priety. 


AS to rhubarb, Gaſcoign's powder, mag- 


neſia, &c, every mother's obſervations in 
ſome meaſure direct a proper uſe of them; 


but when diſorders do not give way to ſuch 
ſimple methods, there is no time to be loſt. 
I beg leave therefore to caution parents, who 
can obtain the advice of an experienced prac- 
titioner, not to depend upon their own 
judgments, ſo far as to ſuffer a continuance 
of complaints, until they exceed the power 
of relief. Delays are always dangerous, 


with reſpect to diſeaſe, even in grown per- 
ſons, but they are much more ſo in chil- 


dren, becauſe they have not equal ſtrength 
and conſequently ſooner ſink under bodily 


infirmities. 
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THE NECESSITY OF CULTIVATING 
THE DISPOSITIONS OF CHILDREN, 
TO RENDER THEM AMIABLE AND 


VIRTUOUs. 
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The neceſſity of cultivating the diſpoſitions of 
children, to render them amiable and virtu- 
ous. 


ONFESS ye worthy parents who 
A know the height of earthly bliſs, what 
temptations in life could prevail upon you 
after two or three years of age, to part from 
the dear dear offsprings of your mutual 
loves? Ye tender mothers ſpeak ! I gene- 
rouſly applaud an affection thus fondly ri- 
' vetted in the female breaſt, and anſwer for 
you, ladies, that nothing upon earth could 
prove equivalent to ſuch a loſs. Ten 
thouſand ſoft enchantments bind them to 
your very ſouls, | 
THIS is the time in which their little fond 
endearments begin to operate, their every 
action is wonderfully engaging, and their 
* M 3 


nnen. 

pretty! liſping tongues are one univerſal har- 
mony. How exquiſite is the delight to 
view their expanding minds—now catching 
ſound, that quickly riſes. into ſenſe, beam- 
ing a happy proſpect of future underſtand- 
ing! Here the volume of man begins 
even at this time the fertile genius glows. 
** berg ee p. is their Feet ſenſibility ! 


8 POWERFUL nature, how unſpeakably 
ſtrong are thy ties! What heart, unleſs 
ſtrangely perverted, can reſiſt thy impulſe? 
Hence ariſes the unſpeakable difference of 
a laudable and virtuous paſſion, compared 
with an unchaſte and vicious life. 'My 
God! that men ſhould waſte their health 
and fortunes. in the ſtews with hatlots, riot- 
ing in obſcene and brutal pleaſures, where 
the rational being is unk even below 


_ pity! 
sucn conduct in the cooler hours. of 
thought, if ever they reflect, mult cauſe no- 


% 
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thing but anguiſh and remorſe, When, by 
cultivating a chaſte and honourable love, 
ſuch wretched libertines might become the 
joyful parents of little ſmiling families. 
What an alternative is this! Be dumb, ye 
lawleſs rovers, it is an enjoyment beyond 
your comprehenſion, for virtuqus minds a 
lone can reliſh it. 


WHAT numbers of debauchees, in diffe- 
rent climes and ages, worn out by guilty 
intemperance, mournfully lament their 
curſed fate, in not being bleſt with an Heir 
to ſucceed to their half. ruined fortunes? 
Conſiderate Providence] thus to diſappoint 
them for what but impurity and diſeaſe 
could they give birth to? Happy, thrice 
happy decree of nature, that virtue alone 
can claim a ſmiling and a healthful pro- 
geny ! 

THIS is a theme worthy of an abler pen. 


How often has pratling innocence diſarmed 
M4 
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the rugged fierceneſs ofa: brutiſh-nature, 
and melted down the rage of paſſion into 
more than female ſoftneſs? How: often, I 
ſay, by theſe means, is the man of wrath in- 
ſenſibly diſſolved into tenderneſs and love? 
I muſt tear myſelf away from the digreſſion, 


ſhould I indulge my zealous inclination, a 


volume of panegyric would fall ſhort of the 


{THE human mind in its infant opening 
has been. juſtly compared to a, blank ſheet 
of paper, ſuſceptible of every impreſſion. 
Whence, it may be ſuppoſed, children re- 
ceive their prejudices and inclinations, from 
the diſpoſitions of thoſe perſons to whoOſe 
care they are entruſted, in like manner as. 
this preſent letter conveys the ſentiments : 
of the author. | 93 


THAT any children are naturally vicious, 
I would not willingly believe. When 1 


* 
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hear parents exclaiming againſt the bad diſs 


poſitions of their own children, I cannot 


help oftentimes ſecretly condemning them 
for introdueing ſuch vices into their habits. 


Inſtinct, even in brutes, produces a tender- 


neſs for their young -a harmleſs ſociety a- 


moneſt their neighbours—a paſſive fcar to- 
wards their enemies — and violence ſeldom 
is diſcovered but againſt thoſe animals which 
nature has appointed for their ſupport. Can 
we then imagine that a worſe than brutiſh 


fierceneſs ſhould be naturally diſcernable in 
our infant ſtate ? that ſpite, malice, anger, 
and revenge, ſuch accurſed paſſions, ſhould 
tyrannize before we are capable of ſelf de- 
fence? The very ſuppoſition ſeems to me an 
arraignment of Providence in the firſt part 
of the creation, and appears to be incon- 


ſiſtent with the juſtice of a- benevolent 
deity. | 


Ix therefore behoves every mother to be 


perfectly ſatisfied of the diſpoſitions of ſuch 


— — 
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ſervants, to whom ſhe entruſts the care of 
her children at this ſuſceptible time of life ; 
when even the more affectionately theſe per- 
ſons treat them, the worſe conſequences are 
to be apprehended if their own tempers are 
not good : for as children are gratefully fond 
of thoſe who uſe them kindly, they are by 
far the more likely to imbibe the bad qua- 
lities of an indulgent attendant, and, on the 
contrary, to profit by good examples. 


OBJECTS that attract the eyes are the 
firſt delighting. The pleaſures from hear- 
ing are the next. From fight and found 
ideas. take their gradual riſe. Hence, a 
partial ſondneſs is formed towards thoſe 
whoſe province it is to attend upon them; 
and children, for this reaſon, are more fond 
of their nurſes, who are conſtantly pratling 
to them, than of parents neglectful of their 
infancy. 


THE want of duty and affection in chil- 
dren towards their parents, ſo much to be 
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cenſured, and ſo generally complained of, 
often proceeds from this early miſmanage- 


ment. The indifference alſo of too many 


parents towards their children frequently 


owes its origin to depriving themſelves of 


the enjoyments of their little ones at this 
engaging ſeaſon of life, Even to an unin- 
tereſted perſon, the expanding of an infant 
mind is a delightful entertainment, but to 
good parents, the pleaſure and attachment 


muſt certainly prove exceedingly more a- 


greeable, and laſting. We muſt indeed 
pity thoſe whom neceſlity deprives of this 
happy ſolace, but utterly condemn ſuch 
whoſe inclinations drive their little nurſlings 
from them. - Unnatural and miſtaken per- 
ſons, who if they are puniſhed with undu- 
tiful children, ſuffer only in conſequence of 
their own neglect ! | 


WOULD you my tender and confiderate 
matrons, with to ſee your children truly a- 
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miable | ? Be then ever careful of yourſelves. 
Endeavour alſo as much 48 poſſible to pre- 
vent violent exceſs of paſſion in your huſ- 
bands. This 1 is a laudable taſk, and much 
more in the power of women than they ge- 
nerally imagine. Truſt me, my fair ones, 
truly prudent and good wives, by bending 
a little to the rugged, head ſtrong, and 
boiſterous diſpoſitions of ſome huſbands, 
may for the moſt part civilize them; and 
by their endearing and ſoothing manners, 
in ſpite oſ early vicious habits, compel them 
to a behaviour of tenderneſs and love. Thus 
by the example of an engaging deportment 
on your part, you will ſoften their tempers, 
ſo as to render them good huſbands, good fa- 
thers, good maſters, and mn mem» 
bers of * | . 


5 WHILE on the other hand, vindictive 
and peeviſh women not only forfeit this fe- 
male importance, but too frequently ef- 
trange their huſbands affections from them: 
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and need I fay that this want of harmony, 
and ſincere friendſhi p, between man and wi fe, 
is a dangerous pattern for their children. 


"FROM the ſtrong force of example, it be- 


comes in a manner natural to the children 


of ſuch perſons, to give an unbridled looſe 
to every impulſe 3 nay, their emulation is 


ſoon engaged to become equally tyrannicat 


with their parents. On the contrary, 
where no ſuch precedents are before their 
eyes, where impaſſioned and youthful love, 
keeps pace withſentimentalfriendſhip; where 


the polite and well bred man ſhews'a' vi- 


tuous inclination towards his wife; and 
they both join in a proper regard for their 
children: —how much reaſon have we to 
expect that their young and tender minds will 
be impreſſed with virtue? Nay, I date aver 
that, from this rectitude of behaviour, ſuch 
parents will generally be rewarded, with 
good and dutiful children. 
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vr reſpect to the management of chil- 
dren, how ſhall we draw the line betwixt 
indulgence and ſeverity ? Although two op- 
polites, it is ſcarcely poſſiblez nay it can- 
not be.determined ſo 2s to admit of abſolute 
decifion. Children, from natural diſpoſi- 
tion as it is called, which I believe to be 
merely the effect of early prejudices, re- 
quire different treatment; and a conduct 
indulgent to ſome, will prove the greateſt 
ſeverity to others. Let it therefore be re- 
membered that our plan is to ſubdue irre- 
gular emotions, ſo as to prevent them from 
riſing into paſſions. 


1 WOULD then, at all events, earneſtly re- 
commend temper and forbearance to thoſe 
who have the government of their infant 
years. Kind treatment, good words, and 
a generous encouragement, to moſt diſpo- 
fitions, will prove equal to every thing that 
you require of them; and if they can be 
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conquered by ſuch laudable and gentle 
means, you not only carry the firſt points in 

the moſt eligible manner, but accuſtom 
them alſo to an obliging behaviour, and ex- 
cite their emulation to endeavour to pleaſe. 


' CAREFULLY therefore obſerve every emo- 
tion that is praiſe worthy, and let a reward 
accompany it; for the encouragement of 
one virtuous impulſe, will have a much hap- 
pier effect than the correction of an hun- 
dred faults. 


SUCH are the impreſſions neceſſary to 
form a virtuous mind, and will certainly 
grow up into their habits. On the con- 
'trary, where a child's diſpoſition is unto- 
ward; if it be ſubdued by harſh words, 
threats, and chaſtiſement, how are their 
tempers ruffled by ſuch treatment? and 
what is to be expected, but that they con- 
ſider ſeverity, and violence, as the only 
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176 LET TER XII. 
means for them to obtain any point over 0. 
thers, whom they may have a future oc 
fron to contend with? What a wretched 
foundation of perpetual difquietude |! 3 


WHERE reproof is neceſſary, mortifica- 
tion is undoubtedly the beſt means. of cor- 
rection, and let an acknowledgment of the 
fault prove the means of reconciliation, 
This humbles them 1 in their own opinions, 
it neceſſarily begets ſhame, and before a 
diſpoſition is hardened into vice, ſhame will 
always produce amendment. | 


MOREOVER, in this caſe there is no ob- 
ject for reſentment, that great ſupport of 
pride, conſequently it initiates them to con- 
ſider thoroughly their own conduct, and of 
courſe to dwell upon the cauſe for which 
they are thus humbled. What, therefore, 
can more thoroughly conduce - to render 


children amiable as they grow up, than the 


. GET DCEEXM aw 
accuſtoming of them to a retroſpection of 
their own behaviour, and to an inward con- 
demnation of their faults, of which their 
making a conceſfion is ſufficient proof. 


EVEN in the moſt trifling promiſe a pa- 
rent can make to a child, I moſt earneſtly 
adviſe that it be religiouſly adhered to, other- 


wiſe you teach them a ſhocking leſſon of 
deceit. 


FOR equivocation, and. fallity, their mor- 
tifications ought, to be. exceedingly. ſevere; 
but in every point where you find it neceſ- 
ſary to correct, be ſure you make them truly 
ſenſible of their error: at the ſame time, in 
every miſdemeanour, be thoroughly ſatis- 
fied that it proceeds from a culpable emo- 
tion before you reprove it; for it ſometimes 
falls out, that wrong actions, may proceed 
from laudable intentions. 
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HO often i in life does it. FUR that ex- 
ceptions are taken againſt a friend, who. is 
at that very time actually meditating the 
angry perſon's advantage; and yet, perhaps, 
appearances ſo blind him that he thinks of 
nothing but revenge, until an eclaireiſſe- 
ment takes place, when he as paſſionately 
reproaches himſelf for his ingratitude ? The 
caſe is ſtill harder with children, for When 
they are puniſhed wrongfully, it is ſeldom 
that they have it in their power to clear 
themſelves; and further, they may, proba»; 
bly, ſuppoſe their own good emotions to be 
the guilty cauſe, and thereby endeavour, to 


en rin virtue. Meare nies: 


| INDULGENCE over much is liable to pro- 
duce effects equally bad, as extreme ſeveri- 
ty; for as the latter inures them to every 
act of violence, ſo the former encourages q 
the breach of every civil duty that watts; 5 
their ſelfiſh inclinations. 1 at | Haiti) 
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BUT the greateſt miſconduct of all ariſes 

from theſe two oppoſite ways of manage; 
ment being united together, in the wideſt 
extreme; when one moment the little crea- 
ture s bones are almoſt broken for a fault of 
which it is ſcarcely ſenſible, and the next 
perhaps fondly cheriſhed to reconcile it to 
the miſtaken” parent ; and in return,” not 
itiprobably, indulged i in exerelſing its „ 
upon toies, in torturing birds, dogs, cats, 
and ſuch like domeſtic animals as infant 
tyranny can lord it over; and permitted al- 
ſo at the window to ſport with the lives of 
little buzzing inſets that fall a n to 
wanton cruelty. enen 


THE child who is foridly; and — 
dulged, promiſes only a melancholly proſ- 
pect, but where on the other hand, as is too 
generally ſeen, an oceaſional ſeverity inures 
it to cruelty, the diſpoſition is inevitably 
ruined, The conſequencesof ſuch ſererity, 
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and ſuch indulgence, fill the mind wit 
every diſagreeable apprehenſion : and in- 
deed, what can they produce, but inordinate 
defires, brutiſh rage, and violence ? 


THOSE parents who are happy enough 


to ſubdue their own choler, and thereby ſet 
| their children proper examples, will have 


very little cauſe for complaint againſt them. 
On the contrary, ſuch as are perpetually 


quarrelling with each other, with their 
children, ſervants, and every body around 
them, cannot expect much peace and 


comfort from their riſing families. But 
if they will take this friendly advice, to cor- 
rect their own errors only once, for every 
hundredth time they chaſtiſe others, it will 
probably bring about ſome amendment in 
themſelves; and the force of their exam 
ple muſt ſurely produce abel er 
thais . il 4 
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V E have now conducted children through 
the different ſtages of helpleſs infancy, and 
gradually introduced them, though as yet 
but junior characters, upon the grand thea- 
tre of life; where the happy effects of ſuch 
careful regulations are generally to be 
diſtinguiſhed. As to literary improve- 
ments, they properly come under an- 
other juriſdiction, and therefore claim your 
future conſideration. Nevertheleſs, a con- 
deſcending obligingneſs, a ſweet affability, 
an unaſſuming ſenſibility, and a modeſt de- 
portment, ever denote the proper education 
of a female mind. In like manner, pru- 
dence, abſtemiouſneſs, and virtuous diſpo- 
fitions in men, moſt frequently proceed 
from the good impreſſions of childhood. Se- 
vere ſttipes, and harſh uſage, add fuel to a 
turbulent and revengeful ſpirit, and too fre- 
quently render a ſullen boy malicious. On 
the other hand, the indulged, and ſpoiled 
child, commonly turns out an abandoned 
Ubertine. | Ng 
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182 LETTER XI. 
Thus, my fair ones, you may eaſily diſ- 
cover how much ſociety is intereſted in your 
motherly conduct, at this early time; . for 
as the twig is bent, the tres will grow';? 
and the ſeeds of iniquity, in thoſe diſpoſi- 


tions where virtue is not planted, unavoidas 


bly as it were take root, and . * with⸗ 
out much cultiv atio. 


EVERY notorious vice ſhews an utter con- 
tempt for the moral duties of life, and the 
man whoſe character is infamous, ſeems 
but little to regard the opinion of others : 
therefore the good fame and chaſtity of wo- 
men become his ridicule and ſport. Such 
men are continually aſſaulting their virtue, 
and aiming at their ſeduction. Of conſe- 
quence, the darling who has never been 
curbed in the early impulſes of erroneous 
inclinations, will prove to be very little ca- 
pable of ſubduing the tempeſtuous paſſions 
of youth; which will not only hurry him 
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tion of many unfortunate young women. 


and proſperity. of the fair ſex are affected 
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on to his own. ruin, but alſo too generally 
occaſion the diſgrace, infamy, and deſtruc- 


Thus it appears, how greatly the happineſs 
by the ſenſual miſconduct of ours; inſo- 


much that in the preſent inſtance, women 
as well as men muſt fall degraded. 
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LETTER XII. 


Of mill Its properties examined—the diffe- 
rent kinds of milk compared with each other 
and their particular virtues explained. 


ILK has been recommended, in ſe- 

veral letters, as the proper food for 
infants, and, in the fourteenth and fifteenth, 
it is again ſpoken of, as being equally neceſ- 
ſary for invalids, and aged perſons, It ſhall 
therefore be the buſineſs of this letter to 
examine ſo far into the qualities of milk, 
and into. the milk of different animals, as 
may enable us to determine what kind of 
milk is upon different occaſions to be pre- 
ferred, which will take in every thing, not 
elſe where obſerved, upon this ſubject. 


MILE was before remarked to be a kind 
of white blood, prepared by the mother for 
the ſupport of her young; ſo far we may 
ſpeak of it in general terms, 
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In different animals therefore it is teaſo- 
nable to ſuppoſe, and fact confirms our ſup- 
poſition, that the qualities of milk are alſo 
different; hence, by firſt examining into its 
general properties, and, from thoſe princi- 
ples, ſetting forth the peculiar variations in 
the milk of different animals, we ſhall ar- 
rive at the deſired concluſion. 


iN milk, by ſtepping into the dairy, we 
may diſcern three principal component parts. 
After it has remained ſome time in an un- 
diſturbed ſtate, the cream floats upon the 
ſurface; it is the leaſt in quantity, though 
moſt nourifhing, of an oily balſamic ſub- 
ſtance, and inflammable in its nature, as the 
butter which is made from it plainly de- 
monſtrates. 


24 lady, before whom J once made ſome 
experiments, aſked me why the cream float- 
ed upon the ſurface, for being, continued 
e, the thickeſt part, ought it not rather to 
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fink to the bottom? I told her it was the 
thickeſt part, to be ſure, but at the ſame 
time it was alſo the ligheſt ; ſpecifically ſo, 
as oil is lighter than water, and therefore 
riſes to the top, 


THE cream being taken off, the remaining 
milk appears bluiſh, and thinner than be- 
fore, and when thus robbed of its thick 
creamy part, it conſequently is not ſo ſmooth 
to the palate. 


oN the addition of runnet, or indeed any 
acid, a ſeperation of the two remaining 
parts ſoon takes place, and we diſcover the 
curd, This being the heavieſt, when ſe- 
perated from the whey, falls to the bottom. 
It is the leaſt valuable part of the milk, glu- 
tinous in its nature, and compoſed of the 
moſt earthly particles, being alſo of an af- 
tringent quality. 


THE third and only remaining part, be- 
ing the whey of the milk, is the largeſt in 
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quantity, of a diluting and cleanſing pro- 


Er us now by this ſtandard compare 
the different kinds of milk moſtly in uſe 
With us, and apply them to the purpoſes for 
which they ſeem beſt calculated. 7 


0-53.48 i 


THE human milk, St drawn from the | 
breaſt, has exactly the ſame, bluiſh appear- 
ance as cows milk when the cream, is taken : 
off. It affords very little cream, and but a 
ſmall quantity of curd, therefore the whey, 2 
conftitutes the chief part; but the more heal- 
thy the woman is, and particularly if be- 
tween the age of twenty and thirty, the 
more her milk abounds. with rich. creamy 
balſam, and the more it alſo contains of the 
curd or earthly particles; 5; probably from 
her conſtitution being, at this, time, in full 
vigour, a and the e powers therefore 
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-- THESE. obſeryations will point out the 


beſt ſubſtitute where the breaſt is denied, 
and will likewiſe direct thoſe who prefer 
wet nurſing in the choice of the propereſt 
perſon, for there is, in my opinion, an equal 
objection againſt the milk of a FOR young 
girl, as againſt that of a woman almoſt paſt” 
child bearing. 'The cleanſing quality, before 
taken notice of in a breaſt of new milk, 

will alſo, together with reaſon and expe- 


rience, ſhew the propriety of recommend- 


ing thoſe women = we have not been long 
del ered. 


4 4 1 
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Mens Wik i generally allowed to be 
the neareſt to tlie human, and according to 


the above experiments we find it ſo, abound- | 
ing moſtly with whey, and having little of 


the cream or curd in it. Hence, after "3 


4 


ſevere fit of illneſs, where the body i is much 
' emaciated, and the ſtomach weak, or where © 


the blood is loaded with ſharp nerf humours, 


the cleanſing quality of aſſes milk deſerves 
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192 LET TER Xl, 
a preference to that of any other animal 
Which. is uſed for this purpoſe. In con- 
ſumptive, caſes, or where there is a flow ha- 
bitual fever, it is juſtly to be preferred, un- 
til ſuch time as the conſtitution may have 
gained alittle ſtrength, when the more nou- 
rithing ought to ſupply its place. S 
MARE's milk is eſteemed to be much the 
ſame. as aſſes, but this indeed is in very lit: 
tle. uſe, | 
cows milk comes next. under conſi- 
deration. This appears to be the richeſt, 
and moſt nouriſhing of any of the brutes 
milk here mentioned. It abounds wit 
great deal of cream, for after ſtanding twelve 
hours and being ſkimmed, it appears equal 
to any other milk. Tt contains alſo a large 
quantity of curd, and, after all, even the whey 
is by far more nutritious than any other. | 
WE obſerved that aſſes milk, in the expe- 
riments, moſtly reſembles the human. Why 
then not prefer that to cows milk for the 
food of children ? I do not totally deny the - 
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uſe of this milk for that purpoſe, but in our 
part of the country it is very expenſive, and 
cannot be obtained in any large quantity, 
for which reaſon it would be impractica- 
ble to bring it into general uſe. © | 


THERE is likewiſe another reaſon Which 
inclines me to give a preference to cows 
milk, for notwithſtanding the ſimilarity of 
human milk to that of aſſes, the firſt may 
well be ſuppoſed moſt ſtrengthening, ſince 
women ufually feed on animal as well as ve- 
getable diet, while the brutes we ſpeak of 
are confined intirely to vegetables. Whence, 
if we ſubſtitute aſſes milk, we. ſhall fall 
ſhort of the nouriſhment nature, deſigned, 
for us, and therefore, for a young child who 
requires a heartening diet, the milk of cows, 
in my opinion, is preferable, as the richneſs 
of it is, in ſome meaſure, adequate to the 
ſuppoſed difference in the qualities of hu- 
man milk, and that of other animals. 


O | 
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THE milk of ſheep, and goats, conſiſis 
moſtly of the curd, or earthly particles; 
hence, where the blood veſſels are inj ured 
by acrid humours, and frequent bleedings 
happen from this cauſe z or where children 
are ſubject to the rickets, from a weakneſs 
of the bones, that milk which abounds moſt- 
ly with the curd, or cheeſy part, ſeems beſt 
calculated to anfwer the intention; its earth- 
ly, mucilaginous, and aſtringent property, 
having the greateſt tendency to heal ſuch 
ruptured veſſels, and to give a firmneſs to 
the bones : but as theſe milks poſſeſs leſs of 
the cleanſing power, it will; in moſt caſes, 
particularly in bleedings, be proper to uſe 
tke more attenuating kind firſt. ö 


WE have now examined the different 
milks familiar to us, and from their diffe- 
rent properties, pointed out the end each 
ſort ſeems beſt calculated to anſwer; whence 
every perſon wilt quickly be determined 
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which to give the preferetice to in particu- 
lar complaints, | 

WHEN any one firſt begins to eat milk, 
eſpecially if a free liver, it may probably 
purge alittle, but ſuch inconveniences will 
moſt commonly be removed by accuſtom- 
ing the conſtitution to the uſe of it, and 
boiling the milk will in a great meaſure pre- 
vent this effect. I have always remarked 
that thoſe who, by reaſon of a pampered 
appetite, complain of milk and vegetables 
being windy, and not agreeing with them; 
are the very perſons who moſt require ſuch 
a diet, for it is the debauched ſtate of the 
ſtomach and bowels that occaſions their un- 
eaſineſs, which this regimen ſeems the moſt 
likely to correct. 


17 HAVE recommended a little falt to be 
mixed with milk before it is given to chil- 
dren, if they are apt to throw it up curdled; 


and ſhall mention the experiment which in- 
. Oz. 
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duced me to give that advice, ſince it is 
equally worthy the attention of grown per- 
ſons, ſome of whom make this an objec- 
tion to their eating milk, as I am inclined 
to believe ſuch precaution will render it a- 
greeable to moſt conſtitutions. | 


I PUT two ounces of milk, warm as it 


comes from the cow, into a tea cup, with a 
little common ſalt. I put the ſame quan- 
tity, of the like warmth, into another tea 
cup, without ſalt. Then dropping a very 
little diſtilled vinegar into each, a hard 
curd preſently appeared in that milk which 
had no ſalt in it, while the other with the 
ſalt was ſcarcely altered. 


I TRIED the ſame experiment again with 
a large tea ſpoonful of runnet, and obſerv- 
ed the milk which had the ſalt in it, to 
continueinits fluid ſtate, while the othergrew 


thick and turbid, and almoſt inſtantly ſepa- 
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rated into curds and whey. This laſt expe- 
riment anſwered the beſt, and is much more 
to our purpoſe than the former. From 
theſe hints it ſeems reaſonable to conclude, 
that ſalt taken with milk might equally pre- 
vent the curdling of it, where there 1s an 
acidityin the ſtomach; and from experience, 
in recommending it to children who uſed to 
throw up their milk in a curdled itate, I am 
convinced of its utility. 


IN all caſes where infirmities or age re- 
quire a prudent regimen, I have directed a 
ſimilar care to that of dieting children. Milk 
therefore, comprehends a very material part 


of ſuch food, and I am fully perſuaded that 


if it were more univerſally uſed, the world 


in general would be greatly benefited. 1 
do not, however, mean to be underſtood 


that I debar thoſe from a reaſonable quan- 


tity of animal food, who are capable of di- 
geſting it. But ſuch as are emaciated by 
illneſs, or have the misfortune to labour 


O3 


1 
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under gouty complaints, ſuch alſo who are 
conſumptively inclined, or thoſe who have 
crazy, infirm conſtitutions, and are ſubject 
to an habitual feveriſh diſpoſition, will do 
right to eat fleſh only once in the day, and, 
for the reſt of their nouriſhment, to live al- 
moſt, if not altogether, upon milk. 


THE SICK CHAMBER. 
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The fick chamber —with directions alſo for in- 
valids. $ 


E are now, my dear ladies, enter- 
ing into the ſick chamber, in 
which, as well as in the nurſery, many a- 
miable characters may be drawn. Here, 
the conjugal affection of a wife is laudably 


diſplayed - the tender love of a mother fond- 
ly exerts itſelf the gratitude and duty of 


a daughter are conſpicuous the good ſiſter 


alſo endears herſelf to a worthy brother 
and female friendſhip wears a thouſand ad- 
ditional charms ! | 


LET us picture a truly tender and good 
wife, in this exalted character! Let us ſup- 
poſe that ſhe has her deſerved recompence, 
by reſtoring to her chaſte and longing arms 
the diſtinguiſhed choice of her youthful love, 
enobled by a generous ſympathy of virtu- 
ous inclinations ! 


28 LETTER MV. 

LET us imagine this happy man perfectly 
recovered from a dangerous and painful ill- 
neſs, to which recovery, her unwearied at- 
tendance proved greatly inſtrumental: his 


mind, likewiſe, impreſſed with every thought f 
a conſciouſneſs of ſuch an obligation can in- 


ſpire! Behold the huſband admiring. her 
tranſcendent excellency, while the honeſt 
tear, perchance trickllng down his cheek, 
betrays the big emotion of a grateful heart. 
“ She, on her part, with looks of cordial 
love, awhile in ſilent rapture glows—then 
on bended knee adores her maker” returns 
molt fervid thanks, for that her prayer of 
ſorrow has been heard, that He has graci- 
ouſly reſtored the huſband and the father ! 
How great muſt be their reciprocal felicity ! 


I SHALL now proceed to thoſe inſtruc- 
tions which are neceffary for the proper ex- 
ecution of this friendly office. There is a 
certain impertinence, frequently proceeding 
from laudable motives, which, nevertheleſs, 
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1s totally culpable : I mean the deſire of our 
acquaintance to viſit a ſick chamber. It is 
oftentimes, I acknowledge, the effect of 
tenderneſs ill-placed, and a real concern, 
imprudently expreſſed. In general, thoſe 
viſits ſhould not be permitted. I every day 
experience the ill effects of them. When 
indeed a patient is upon the recovery, and 
capable of fitting up three or four hours at 
a time, the company of a friend, who knows 
how far to engage, with propriety, in conver- 


ſation, is a ſweetly refreſhing ſolace : but 
locks, bolts, or bars, cannot be too ſtrong 


to keep prating goſſips, at all times, out of a 
ſick chamber. 


DURING a feyer, it is a load ſufficient for 


any patient to bear the diſeaſe. Quietude 
on his part, and ſilence on the part of thoſe 
about him, ought univerſally to be impoſed. 
It is not a time for the mind to be engaged 

cither in the purſuit of buſineſs or pleaſure. 
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This leads me to a conſideration of the ut 
moſt conſequence. If it is now prejudicial 
for any one to think, even of the common 
concerns of life, how much more injurious 
mult it prove, to have the mind engaged ji in 
that great work of ſetling, for ever, our 


Wahr affairs? . 1 


WOULD you, my friends, with to be freed 
from an intolerable burthen, never poſtpone 
this important buſineſs until you are upon 
a bed of ſickneſs. Not to ſay how incapa- 
ble the judgment at ſuch a time will often 
prove, perhaps to the detriment of ſome de- 
ſerving friend, or not unlikely to. the con- 
fuſion of a whole family, the yery mention 
of it from any one about us, or the con- 
ſcious neceſſity in ourſelves, muſt exceeding- 
Iy hurry and depreſs the ſpirits, when tran- 
quility and ſupport are eſſentially neceſſary. 
For what can ſuch an idea convey but 
death ? 


LETTER: ' 2s 


THE chamber; proper for a patient, is of 
no ſmall moment. There ought to be a 
free circulation of air, whether it be in the 


ſummer or winter. I never would have any 
perſon confined to a room without a chim- 


ney, it is equally neceſſary in the warmer 


ſeaſon for the purpoſe of diſcharging the of- 


fenſive vapours of diſeaſe, as it is in cold 


weather, by means of a little fire, to bring 


the air to a due temperament, which alſo 
contributes to remove the like offence. 


ro you, my female friends, this concern 
of nurſing belongs. It is an important and 
oftentimes a fatiguing taſk. Iwould willing- 


ly engage you in it upon principle, and 


therefore ſhall endeavour to ſhew that man 


and woman were born for each others ſup- 


port and comfort. Their reſpective depen- 


dence upon each other 1s, undoubtedly, the 


wiſe ordination of ointulcience. 
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x CANNOT ſpeak of this mutual obliga- 
tion without being. mindful of the beautiful 
paſſage in our immortal Milton's Paradiſe 
Loft, book the fourth, where Eve giyes 
Adam an account of herſelf; and I ſhall in- 
troduce the deſcription at length, as a quo- 
tation from this author can never be deemed 
A Let us attend to the mother of 


mankind !— | 1 


To whom thus Eve reply'd. O thou for whom, 
And from whom I was torm'd; fleſli of thy fleſh; 
And without whom am to no end; my guide, 
And head! what thou haſt ſaid is juſt and right: 
For, we to him indeed all praiſes owe, 

And daily thanks; I chiefly, who enjoy 

So far the happier lot, enjoying thee 
Prz-eminent by ſo much odds; while thou 
Like confort to thyſelf can ſt no where find. 
That day I oft remember, when from ſleep 

I firſt awak'd, and found myſelf repos'd 
Under a ſhade, on flowers; much won@ring here, 
And what I was, whence thither brought, and how. 
Not diſtant far from thence, a murmuring ſound - 
Of waters iſſued from a cave, and 1 | 
Into a liquid plain, then ſtood unmov'd 


% 
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Pure as th' expanſe of heav'n: I thither went, 
With inexpetieic'd thought, and laid me down 


On the green bank, to look into the clear 
Smooth lake, that io me ſeem'd another ſky. 

As I bent down to look, juſt oppoſite 

A ſhape within the watry gleam appear'd, 
Bending to look on me: I ſtarted back, 

It ftarted back; but pleas'd J ſoon return'd ; 
Pleas'd it return'd as ſoon, with anſwering looks 
Of ſympathy, and love : there I had fix'd 

Mine eyes till now, and pin 'd with vain deſire, 


Had not a voice thus warn'd me, © what thou fee'ſt, 


© What there thou ſeeſt, fair creature, is thyſelf ; 

% With thee it came, and goes; but, follow me, 

4 And I will bring thee where no ſhadow ſtays 

te Thy coming, and thy ſoft embraces ; he | 

„ Whoſe image thou art: him thou ſhalt enjoy 
«© Inſeparably.thine, to him ſhalt bear | 

« Muititudes like thyſelf, and thence be call'd 

« Mother of human race.” What could 1 do, 

But foll om ſtrait, invifibly thus led, 

Till Jeſpy'd thee ? fair indeed, and tall, 

Under a plantan; yet, methought, leſs fair, 

Lets winning foft, leſs amiably nud, 

Than that ſmooth, watry image: back I turn'd; 

Thou following cry dſt aloud, return fair Eve, 


Whom fly ſt thou? whom thou fly'ſt, of him thou art, 
His fleſh, his bone; to give thee being I lent 


Out of my ſide to thee, neareſt my heart, 
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Subſtantial life, to have thee by my ſide 

Henceforth an individual ſolace dear: 

Part of my ſoul, I ſeek thee ; and thee claim, 

My other half !—— With that, thy gentle hand 
Seis'd mine; I yielded; and from that time ſee _ 
How beauty is excell'd by manly grace, 1 
And wiſdom, which alone is truly fair. 


To illuſtrate my argument of our mu- 
tual dependence, I muſt beg leave to in- 
dulge myſelf, and hope likewiſe to enter- 
tain my reader, with another quotation from 
the ſame author. Adam, deſirous of re- 
taining the angel Raphael, relates to him 
what he remembers ſince his own crea- 
tion, and amongſt other things, that which 
is toour purpoſe, his firſt meeting, and nup- 
tials with Eve. After recounting his dream, 
wherein he was informed of her creation, he 
proceeds :— 1 

| I wak'd 
To find her, or for ever to deplore 
Her loſs, and other pleafures al! abjure. 


When out of hope, behold her! not far off; 
Such as I ſaw her in my dream, adoin'd 
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With what all earth or heaven could beſte, 
To make her amiable : on ſhe came, 

Led by her heay'nly maker (though un-ſ-en). 
And guided by his voice; nor un- inform'd 
Of nuptial ſanétity, and marriage rites: 
Grace was in all her ſteps, heav'n in her eye, 
In every geſture dignity, and love! 

I overjoy'd could not forbear aloud,— 


This turn hath madeamends! Thou haft fulfil*d 
Thy words, Creator bounteous, and benign! 
Giver of all things fair! but faireſt this 
Of all thy gifts! nor envieſt. I now ſe 
Bone of my bone, fleth of myfl:th, myſelf 
Before me: woman is her name; of man 
Extracted: for this cauſe he ſhall forego 
Father, and mother, and to his wife adhere ; 
And they ſhall be one fleſh, one heart, one ſoul. 


She heard me thus; and though divinely brought, 
Yet innocence, and virgin modeſty, 
Her victue, and the conſcience of her wotth, 
That would be woo'd, and not un- ſought be won z 
Not obvious, not obtruſive, but retir'd, | 
The more defirable : or, to fay all 
Nature herſelf (though pure of ſinful thought) 
Wrought in her ſo, that ſeeing me, ſhe turn'd; 
I followed her; the what was honour knew, 
And, wich obſequious majeſty, approv'd 
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On his hill-top, to light the bridal lamp. 
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My pleaded reaſon.— To the nuptial bow yr 
J led her, bluſhing like the morn: all beay” n, | 

And happy conftellations, on that hour in 40 
Shed their ſelecteſt influence: the earth, I 1 
Gave ſign of gratulation, and each hill; 5 
Joycus the birds; freſh gales, and LR ls airs. FOR 
Whiſper'd i it to he woods, and from their wings; 


Flung roſe, flung odors from the ſpicy ſhrub, 


Diſperting ! till the amorous bird pf night 0 
Sung ſpouſal, and bid haſte the ev ning ſtar 


1 


Thus I have teld thee all my ſtate, and brought. 
My ſtory to the ſum of earthly bliſs, © © 

Which I enjoy: and muſt confeſs to find D 
In all things elſe delight indeed: but fuch © 
As, us'd or not, works in the mind no change, N 
Nor vehement deſire; theſe delicacies ig 
I mean of taſte, ſight, ſmell herbs, fruits, and flow be, 
Walks, and the melody of birds: but here . 
Far otherwiſe ! tranſported I behold, 28 
Tranſported touch: here paſſion firſt 1 felt, 
Commotion ſtrange! in all enjoyments elle 


Superior, and unmoy'd : here only weak, 


Againſt the charm of beauty's pow'rful hs, # 
Or, nature fail'd in me, and left ſome part 
Not proof enough ſuch object to ſuſtain; 1? 


Or, from my ſide ſubduRing, took perhaps 
More than enough: at leaſt, on her heſtaw d 


Too much of ornament; in outward ſhew, 
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Elaborate; of alt, leſs exact. 

For, well I underſtand in the prime end 

Ot nature, her th inferior; in the mind, 
And inward faculties; which moſt excel: 

In outward alſo her reſembling leſs 

His image who made both; and leis expreſſing 
The character of that Fe giv'n 

O'er other creatures, Vet, when I approach . 
Her lovelinefs, ſo abſolute the ſeems, 

And in herfelf complete, ſo well to know 
Her own ; that what ſhe wills to do, or ſay, 
Seems wiſelt, virtuouſeſt, difcreteſt, heſt: 

All higher knowledge i in her preſence falls 
Degraded; wiſdom in diſcourſe with her 
Loſes diſcountenanc'd, and like folly ſuews: 
Authority and reaſon, on her wa't, 

As one intended firſt, not after a 


Occaſionally : and (to conſummate all) | 


 Greatnefs of mind, and nobleneſs, their ſeat 
Build in her lovelieſt, and create an awe 
About her, as a guard angelic plac'd, . 


How exquiſitely charming are theſe def- 
criptions ! what valuable portraits of the firſt 


human pair! The lines elegantly ſtrong! 
The colourings beautifully rich! Then again 
the 8 loft and delicate touches of 
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this great maſter of the human feelings, 
where ever we caſt our eyes, e 


ly appear ! 


WHAT can more fully ſhew our mutual 
dependence !—ſo amiably engaging to each 
other; our firſt parents, in this poem, are 
deſcribed, that the labour of either, where- 
by theether was benefited, muſt prove a real 
pleaſure. What an example for the en- 
couragement of matrimony |! — O that we 
could: more generally diſplay the character 
of Adam] Then you, my fair ones, would 
ſtrive more ardently, in gentleneſs and love, 
to imitate this firſt of women} 


IF man would endeavour to curb unlaw- 
ful inclinations, cheriſhing, and comfort- 
ing, the wife of his bofom; if he would 
fondly regard her charms and virtues; what 
emulation muſt ſuch a conduct excite in 
every female breaſt to give honour, and 
dignity, to her huſband? Let men but be- 
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gin the eafarmation. and I will be accoun- 


table for the right behaviour of the genera- 


15 of your lex. 


| "NEVERTHELESS, the culpableneſs of 
man, will not excuſe the folly of woman, 
and this piece of advice from a real friend, 
the ladies will do well to obſerve. 


I KNOW my fair pupils will tell me, that 
although 'a. huſband may have follies, and 
vices, yet, if he is but a ſenſible man, they 


can over-look them, and chearfully ſubmit 


to their lord and maſter but who, ſay _ 
can be governed by a fool? 


WHEN once a woman has drawn her lot, 


it is not only her duty, but the height of po- 
licy, to make the beſt of it. Let her choice 
prove ever fo diſagreeable, or ſuppoſing that 
ſhe was led into ſuch a marriage by the cruel 
compulſion of her friends, ſtill, honour and 
obdience are required on her part. By giving 
3 


* 
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importance to an huſband, (even thoſe 
huſbands we are now ſ. peaking of, for others 
will command it,) a wife merits, and gene- 
rally cbtains praiſe, and adoration, not only 
from him, but from the whole world. 


ox the contrary, the miſtaken the; who' 
in company degrades, and, upon every oc- 
caſion, tauntingly reproaches her huſband, 
thus making him, poor man, the contemp- 
tible butt to level her triumphant ſhafts at 3 
notwithſtanding ſhe imagines her own wit, 
and ſuperior talents, are. happily diſplayed, 
to the entertainment and admiration of her 
friends; believe me, ladies, by thoſe very 
friends ſhe muſt ever be condemned: and 
let her merits, in other reſpects, be ever ſo 


great, this culpable part of her behaviour 


ey? moſt aſſuredly a ed ond 


Bur to return from our - preſent wander- 
ing, which I intentionally followed as an 
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encouragement to virtue, a confilfency of 
character, and Bru love, being convin- 1 
 ced that theſe qualifications will make even 

a conſtant attendance in a ſick chamber 
not altogether, unpleaſſ ing. Now then let 
us purſue our further care, where female 
tenderneſs can aſſwage the ſevereſt bodily 
pains, and render the greateſt misfortunes 
of life, at leaſt, ſupportable, | = 


IN every diſorder, phyſic and 8 . 
ing, ought to go hand in hand; and I am 
the more deſirous of giving my opinion with 
reſpect to good nurſing, as I mean to oppoſe 
it to poor and bad nurſing; which has been 
too much the unlucky, and miſtaken prac- 
tice, of the ſick chamber: for under the 
vague idea of inflammation, and inflamma- 
tory "diſeaſes, even bread and water have 
been ſometimes accounted too great a ſup- 

port for the patient. But, with pleaſure, 
C we now ſee phyſicians act upon 1 ra- 
2 p = 


as LB TTF. 
tional principles; and I would with to con- 
vince you, ladies, whofe province it is, of 
the propriety of fupporung patients under 
every diſeaſe. | 


THE ſick chamber is our ſubject, but it 
is alſo to be underſtood, that the precau- 
tions here laid down, will prove equelly ne- 
ceſſary, where invalids are permitted to at- 
tend to the common affairs of life, for with - 
out a prudent regulation in our methad of 
living, few conſtitutional, or long-exiſting 
ails can be removed, or even rendered in 
any degree light, and cafily to be borne; but 
I am clearly convinced, that it is very pbſ- 
ſible for many infirm perſons, to paſs com- 
fortably through a tolerable length of life, 
and, at laſt, to pay an eaſy debt to nature. 


THE obſervations, therefore, upon chil- 
dren and aged perſons, are equally. appli- 
cable to thoſe, who by ungoverned paſſions 
and intemperance have ruined their health; 


 L UXT-2T-E*'R XIV. av 
for in either of theſe caſes, where the bo- 
dily po ers are enervated, and the digeſtion 
weakened; a proper, light, and nourithing 
diet, is as neceſſary to reſtore health, as it 
is to ſupport the young, and preſerve the 
A 


- EVERY diſeaſe is to be conſidered as a 
deviation from health; and a fever is the 
means made uſe of, by nature, to free the 
body from ſomething that is noxious. 
Ought we therefore to counter-act her in 
this her own great work ? Ought we not ra- 
ther cautiouſly and prudently, like a valua- 
ble hand maid, to tend upon her move- 
ments, and generouſiy ſupport her in the 
deſign ihe aims at? Surely this appears to 
every one teaionaule, WY 


HOWEVER, where there is a ſever, or 
great weakneſs of the body, or where the 
body itſelf is emaciated, an alteration, from 
the common manner of living, is certainly 
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necefiary. . To theſe, points, therefore, 55 
ſnall confine my advice, as other conſide- 
rations come under a medical ep. NT 


Il Qy 


FE W perſons at are conftrained t to keep their : 
chambers, who are not troubled with great 
loſs of ſtrength, or feveriſh complaints; ei- 
ther as the firſt cauſe, or as ſymptoms ac- 
companying other diſeaſes. Suppoſing then 
theſe circumſtances, the conſtitution being 
; thus reduced, or nature labouring to throw 
off a diſeaſe, the body certainly requires a 
nouriſhment of the moſt ſimple kind; by 
ſimple, I mean eaſy of digeſtion, but let it 
at the ſame time be comfortable. The ſto- | 
mach and bowels muſt, of neceflity, be 
equally. affected with the other parts of the 
body, and conſequently unable to perform 
their offices upon the common ſupports of 
lite 1 
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"ANIMAL food, therefore; is pariitulany 
to be forbidden, and I am ſorry to be oblig- 
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ed to blame the fondneſs of parents, and 
thoſe who aſſiſt in ſick chambers, for toa'" 


frequently indulging patients thus unwar- 
rantably. Give me leave to obſerve that, 
if fleſh be permitted during the exiſtence of 


a fever, or when the body, by illneſs, i is ex- 
ceedingly. weakened, and emaciated, from 


the incapacity of the digeſtive faculties, the 


nouriſhment, produced muſt be imperfect, 
crude, offenſive ; and. conſequently, inſtead 
of a ſupport, muſt add an additional weight 
to abe diſeaſe. 


, BUT, at the fame time, let it be remem- 
bered, that as a ſupport is neceſſary, good 
broths, wine whey, jellies, panado, a be- 
veridge of wine and water, &c. are to be 
diſcretionally permitted; and indeed the in- 
clination of the ſick perſon will generally 
determine the propriety of theſe things; 
for Where they are hurtful, an univerſal 


loathing of them commonly takes place. 5 
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"THESE, and ſuch like NH ey being eaſy 
of digeſtion, are not on!y the propereſt for 
a diſeafed flate of the ſtomach and bowels, 
but they alſo ſupply the body with a ne- 
ceflary nouriſnment, to uphold-its ſtrength 
under the diforder. It is a point at preſent 
acknowledged by all phyſicians. Tt is, in 
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my opinion, a circumſtance minutely to be 
dwelt upon, for woeful experience has of- 
ten convinced ime, that the raſhneſs of an 
obſtinate nurſe, in one unlucky hour, has 
counter-acted the operations of a well re- 
gulated, and otherwiſe ſucceſsful regimen, 


ALTHOUGH I would debar patients from 
animal food, where there is a feveriſh com- 
plaint, nevertheleſs I do moſt earneſtly re- 
commend a £2ncrous, but diſcretionary, ſup- 
port of caſily digeſted, and comfortable li- 
quid nouriſhment, in every fever. I mean, 
that Barley water, mint, and baum tea, with 
ſuch like drinks, will not ſufficiently ſup- 
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port the ſtrength of a patient under any 
Lind of fever, even for a few days, and much 
leſs for as many weeks. As to the diſtinc- 
tions of inflammatory, nervous, and puttid, 
it is not my buſineſs to enter upon them 


here; but ſuppoſing the fever to be inflam- 


matory, the patient is, or ought to be, con- 
fined to bed, and a breathing ſweat encou- 
raged. Will not then an already almoſt di- 
geſted, and innocent liquid nouriſhment, 
anſwer the phyſicians aim, at the fame time 
that it ſupports the patient ? Experience has 
convinced me of its utility. I cannot help, 
therefore, ſtrongly recommending it, for I 
am too apprehenſive that many lives ate 


daily loſt for want of this neceſſary ſup- 


port. 


1 AM labouring to prevent that miſtaken 
care, which is commonly called ſtarving a 
diſeaſe, and to ſet aſide the dreadful appre- 


henſion that a little innocent nouriſhment, 
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giren to a perſon in a fever, is till adding 
fuel to the fire. By theſe errors the ableſt af 
ſiſtance is oftentimes baffled, to the coſt of 
the patient, and, not unlikely, to the dif- 
grace of a worthy practitioner. Be aſſured, 
that it is more eligible to endeavour to ſup- 
port, and build up again, a ſhaken, diſeaſed 
and tottering frame, than to attempt to pull 
it down. Never let this be done but by che 
expreſs command of an able practitioner, for 
it is a ſerious affair at all times to deprive 
a tenement of its foundation and ſtrength. 
It is much to be wiſhed, as it ſurely muſt 
prove a general advantage, that phyſicians 
would particularly direct the regimen of et 


in ſick chambers. 


"THE punctuality of nurſes, and . 
attend upon the ſick, in the adminiſtring of 
medicines, is of no ſmall import. It is a 
eruel reflection upon the honeſt part of the 
profeſſion, that practitioners ' conſult: the 
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length of their bills more than the health, of 
their patients. Such iniquity is but very 
ſeldom, I hope, if ever practiſed, and as few 
perſons employ any but thoſe of whom they 
entertain a good opinion, let me warn you, 
as a friend, not to indulge a ſuſpicion which 
may, and moſt probably will, produce fatal 
conſequences to yourſelves. Great relief, 
nay, oftentimes, perfect health, is aſſuredly 
to be obtained by the help of medicine. Great 
evil, nay, too frequently, certain death, gn- 
ſues. from. a jealous contempt, or wanton 
e of this ſalutary ait. | 45 
I I MUST o ſpeak of pane, vo miſtake, wih re 152 
gard to the management of linen. A pa- 
tient cannot be hurt by changing wet filthy 
and offenſive linen, for that which, i is clean 


dry and comfortable, provided this be done 


with, proper care, not to give cold during 
the time of ſhifting the. cloaths, Linen 
Which is perfectly dry and clean is, at all 
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times, to be preferred to that with has been 
uſed, for the latter may have ablorded of- 
fenſive vapours, of which the former muſt 
be intirely free. Againſt this obſervation, 
T am convinced, there ate great prejudices, 


"nevertheleſs thoſe who employ their reaſon 


but for a moment, vill lee the propriety of 


the preſent caution. 


A FREE ſucceffion of air is eſſentially ne- 
ceflary, not only to carry off the offenſive | 
vapours of diſeaſe, but alſo to che recovery 
of the patient, nay even to the preſervation 
of thoſe Who attend upon the fick. It is 
true that a fire 5s proper in cold weather, 
for reaſons before given, but at the ſame 
time the chamber bought to 585 no more than 
comfortably warm, for wh 
heat is exceeded, faint [weats are likely to 


his degree of 


exhault the patient's ſtrength, whereby he 
inks, perhaps, under a diſeaſe, through 


which, probably, he might otherwiſe have 
been ſupported, 


EEE FER A316 2x 
HAVING now cautioned you againſt the 
moſt material errors which, at prefent, oc- 
cur to my memory, I will beg leave to 
obſerve what poor creatures men, tn general, 
are, when neceſſity confines them to a ſick 
chamber ! If we reflect upon this ſcene, 
ought we to complain of the ſpirits of wo- 
men ? I ſcarcely ever find a man, in fick- 
neſs, ſupport himſelf ſo well as a wo- 
man does. Men are, for the moſt part, de- 
preſſed in their ſpirits to the greateſt degree 
when they are ill. Be it then with grati- 
tude remembered, that in a ſick cham- 
ber, the chearful vivacity, and, let me add, 
the true philoſophy, of a kind female friend, 
prove eſſentially neceſſary. A good nurſe 
will, in a great meaſure, alleviate our bo 


dily infirmities, by ſupporting our ſpirits i in 
time of ſickneſs. 


A MAN, by n and ſuperior abilities, 


induſtry, and good fortune, is ſometimes 
lucky enough to raiſe himſelf, aggrandiſe his 


Q 
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family, and bring to his wife conveniencies 
far beyond her expectations. But what are 
all theſe things compared to the comfort, 
and tender ſupport, which ſhe in return can 
largely beſtow upon him; at a time too 
when the infirmities of nature, will not ſuf- 
fer ſuch an exalted favourite of fortune to 
reliſh any one enjoyment of life? Aſk this 
very darling, when he is ſtretched on the 
bed of fickneſs and rendered helpleſs by diſ- 
eaſe;—let us fancy him too almoſt expiring 
under excrutiating agonies, and now put 
the queſtion to him, Which is more eligible, 
fortune or health? He will aſſuredly an- 
ſwer, that one moment's eaſe, is more defi- 
Table than all the ſplendid advantages he 
may have obtained. | 


In like manner, the truly affectionate and 
ſympathiſing concern, the delicate deport- 
ment, and careful attendance of a good wite, 
in theſe ſcenes of painful ſufferance, more 
than over ballance every thing that is in the 
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power of the moſt ſucceſsful huſband,” to 
beſtow upon her; and it is a truth which 
truly generous minds will ever gratefully 
acknowledge. | | 


A MAN, under theſe circumſtances, with 
ſome regard to his accuſtomed manner of 
living, and the particular diſeaſe, is to be 
conſidered as a child; and conſequently 
ought to be ſubmitted to female manage- 
ment. Vour care, thereſore, will of courſe 
direct you to ſeek the aſſiſtance of able, 
and experienced phyſicians, May their (kill 

conquer the diſeaſe, while you generouſly 
ſupport his ſtrength, and ſpirits ; and there- 
by greatly contribute, to reſtore again the 
invalid, to a healthy, and vigorous conſti- 
tution ! 
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Old age — ly virtue rendered truly hanourable. 
The fleps by which we mounted into life, 


ſhewn to be the eaſieſt, and 81 
deſcend into the grave. 


P RING, ſummer, Bd autumn, have 
their various, and engaging charms ; 


and there is ſomething peculiarly pleaſing 
in each tranſition; but ſtern winter can 


boaſt of nothing beſides the fruits of the pre- 


ceding ſeaſons. 


THE life of man is often, with propriety, 
compared to the progreſſive year; and the 
only happineſs that can be expected in old 


age, mult ariſe from the reflections of a well 


ſpent life; at which time, being likewiſe the 
winter of our days, every perſon may gene- 
rally reap the fruits of a paſt virtuous con- 


duct, For, although the benumbed limbs 
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deny the body their uſual ſupport, and the 
hoary head trembles on its withered ſhoul- 
ders, ſuch a good man or woman, one would 
hope, has where withal to procure the in- 
dulgencies their years require, and a ſuf- 
ficiency to requite the attendance of a faith- 
ful ſervant. Join to theſe, a further blef- 
fins that, perchance, kind heaven has be- 
ſtowed]; a dutiful and good daughter to ſup- 
port their infirmities, and by her affectio- 
nate tenderneſs, fully to repay them for the 
pains of her education, and that parental 
anxiety, which muſt neceſſarily have been 
ſuſtained, during her youth. | 


HERE, I fay, the tender indulgence of a 
kind parent, is amply rewarded, by the foſ- 

_ tering care of a truly virtuous; and affec- 
tionate child; and ſuch is the eaſy decline, 
that Providence intended to old age thus to 
cloſe life with a not unhappy period. 


LET TER XV. agg 
-LET us, My. amiable friends, picture a 
worthy and aged man, in his ſecond infant 
ſtate. Let us chearfully attend him to the 
gates of death, there to deliver him up into 
the boſom of his creator! Let us indulge a 
rational ſorrow, but at the ſame time ſup- 
port that calmneſs, and ſerenity, which de- 
note a religiouſly informed mind. Let us 
conſider this as a debt which we all muſt 
aſſuredly pay, and that it puts an everlaſt- 
ing period to the calamities of life ! Whence 
may be drawn this comfortable concluſion, 
that if to the uttermoſt of our power, we 
have contributed to the great end for which 
we were created, our future ſtate of exiſt- 
ence muſt be happier than the preſent. 


COME then, ye tender and ſympathiſing 
fair, let us approach the chamber. of death ! 
Let us advance to the bed of this good pa- 
rent, and behold his calm and reſigned coun- 
tenance] Although we ſhall find it a ſolemn 
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ſcene, yet there is nothing ſo terrible in this 
ſight as the world generally imagine. But 
draw the contrary character, that of a wick- 
ed man in his laſt moments; and it muſt 
be ſhocking indeed. 


AS ripen'd and mellow fruit drops, un- 
touched, from: the tree to its mother earth, 
ſo the good old man falls peaceably into 
the grave, and mingles again with the com- 
mon duſt from which he originally ſprang. 


IT is the vicious alone that "RR 3 | 


to be terrified at the thoughts of death, but. 
we are Ceſcribing the upright man, not un- 
likely taking a laſt and affectionate farewell 


of his lovely and dutiful daughters ; exhort- 


ing them to the practice of virtue, and re- 


counting the rewards attendant upon it. 


The eldeſt, perhaps, in her willing arms 


ſupports the expiring ſire, while the young- | 
eſt adminiſters ſome refreſhing cordial to de- 


tain, for a moment, the fleeting ſpirit. Mean- 
while the tranquil parent, -peradventure, 
gently rebukes the falling tear, propheti- 
cally foretelling that their laſt moments 
ſhall be peaceable like his—and bleſſes them 
with his dying lips. | 


FOR ſuch characters, delineated more at 


large, and which are worthy of our admi- 
ration, and reverence, I muſt refer my gens 
tle readers, for the female one, to that great 
maſter of human feelings, Mr. Richardſon, 
in his hiſtory of Sir Charles Grandiſon; 


where the deſcription of Mrs. Shirley will 
aſſuredly delight and inftru& every one. 


: : ; 


THE whole work contains a noble ſyſtem 


of morality, and is highly to be recommen- 


ded to all young perſons. Theſe uſeful leſ- 
ſons will be ſtill more inſtructing, when read 


in the company of thoſe who are capable of 


making proper remarks. This being pre- 
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miſed, virtuous emulation will ever be moſt 
excited in young minds from characters 
which appear real, becauſe example always 
proves ſtronger than precept. Thus en- 
tertainment, and Imptovenhit, wall go 
hand in hand. | 


von the other character, I mean that of 

| a good old man, no one has excelled the in- 
genious and learned Dr. Armſtrong, in his 
eſſay upon health. The whele poem, in- 
deed, is written in a maſterly ſtile, and con- 
veys many uſeful inſtructions, truly worthy 
_ of peruſal, but his deſcription of honourable 
age is inimitable, and although very con- 
ciſe, nevertheleſs it contains a volume of 
panegyric. I ſhall bes that een, O 
leave to tranſeribe it.— 


"Howe s * livs happieſt; how ayoid the pains, | 
The dilappointments, and diſguſts of thoſe 
+ Who would id pleature all their hours —y 
The precepts here ef à divine old man 
I could recite. T ho? old, he ſtill retain'd 


His manly ſenſe, and energy of min. 
Virtuous and wiſe. he was, but not "ay 3 
He ſtill remember'd that he once was youngs 3 
His eaſy preſence check d no decent oy. 
Him even the diſſolute admir'd; for nge 
A graceful looſeneſs when he pleas'd put on, ” Fn 
And laughing could inſtruct, Much had he read, 
Much more had ſeen ; he ſtudied from the life, 
And in th' ebe peruv'd e 88 


such characters render old age deſirable, 
lovely, and truly honourable. The odium 
of peeviſh and moroſe vaniſhes, while our 
reverence and admiration ſtand alone en- 
gaged, Who would not wiſh to be that 
old man, whoſe calm tranquility far ſur- 
paſſes the tranſient, and paſſionate, enjoy- 
ments of youth ? aby children N why 
ſuch happy parents ! | 


FROM this deſcription, I hope to inte- 


reſt the tender paſſions of my fair readers, 


ſo as to make them chearfully contribute to 
the comſorts of their aged parents, while 


they yet live, A dutiful daughter men ever , 
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make a good wife, and tender mother; and 
to a prudent, diſcerning man, is certainly 
one of the greateſt recommendations in the 
choice of a companion for life. 


ox the other hand, a cruel and unduti- 
ful child, is the moſt odious, and unnatu- 
ral monſter upon earth; inſomuch that the 
Chineſe, are ſaid to puniſh ſuch crimes with 
the greateſt ſeverity. It is recorded in their 
hiſtory, that if a ſon ſhould be known. to 
kill, or ſo much as to ſtrike his father; not 
only the criminal, but his whole family 
would be rooted out ; their dwelling razed 
to the ground, and its foundation ſown with 
ſalt; nay, le Compie adds, that the inhabj+ 
tants of the place where he lived would be 
put to the ſword; as they conclude, there 
muſt have been a total depravation of man- 
ners in that clan, or ſociety of people, Who 
could have bred up among them ſo horrid: 
an offender. þ 


LETTER XW. gs 


How beautifully has our inimitable Shale 
ſpear drawn the two contraſted charaQterss 


in his deſcription of Lear, and his three 


daughters ; where the two elder appear like 
Satan's evil angels, while Cordelia, the poor 
Cordelia, is an exalted example of W 
tenndertiels, me affection? | ALAN 


10 your peculiar province, ye amiable 
fair, is this laſt great duty conſigned; to in- 
ſtruct you, therefore, in the proper execu< 
tion of it, a few uſeful obſervations may not 
be unſeaſonably introduced. 

IN a former letter, we likened infaney to 
2 tender plant; where we taught the beſt 
method of rearing it, {o as to make it flou- 
riſh in the garden of the World. The ſum . 


mer having produced you, the fair fruit of 


this goodly tree; and the autumm of your 


parent- ſtock having ripened your under 


ſtanding; it is but meet, that ſuch knows 
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ledge ſhould direct you, at this frozen ſea- 
fon, to cheriſh the decaying root from 
whence you ſprang. 


.-WE have taken notice of the helpleſs ſtate 
of childhood, before the body has acquired 
ſtrength ſufficient to prepare its own nou- 
riſhment. We have ſhewn the time when 
inſtinct, and reaſon, direct us to provide 
for ourſelves; and particularly obſerved, 
that animal food was never deſigned for our 
uſe, until we had teeth given us to eat it. 


LET us continue theſe ſpeculations, and 
regard the natural growth of our bodies to- 
gether with the encreaſing ſtrength of our 
conſtitutions. Behold the child, whom you 
lately fondled in your arms, now contend- 
ing with his play-fellows in boyiſh ſports. 
Again, obſerve him who lately returned 
from ſchool with his ſatchel in his hand, 
now panting foremoſt in the chaſe.” And 
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now ſee manhood ſtamped upon the downy 
cheek. Letus likewiſe remember the equally 
gradual declenſion. 


Ay length the ſturdy ſon ſupports his fee - 
ble fire. For he who, in his youth, was 
ſwifteft in the race, is now ſcarcely able to 
_ uphold his tottering limbs. The man of 
war, whoſe ſturdy arm weilded the blood 
thirfting ſword of battle, is now bending 
under the weight of his own body. Be- 
hold his finews are dried up, and the purple 
current that bounded in his veins, now hea- 
vily and ſcarcely creeps along. In every part a- 
like the powers of this wonderful machine 
decay. The penetrating eye, that ſearched 
into the very abyſs of thought, is now al- 
together uſeleſs, or but dimly diſcerns the 
rays of light. The teeth alſo, deſigned both 
for uſe, and ornament, robbed of their beau- 
tiful enamel, decay and dropout of their ſoc- 


kets. Such is the almoſt univerſal condi- 
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tion of our ſecond childhood, and plain are 
the inferences to be drawn from hence. 


1F a light, and eaſily digeſted nouriſh- 
ment was neceſſary before our bodies had 
obtained their proper ſtrength, ſurely a ſi- 
milar method of living is the moſt proper, 
when they have loſt it; and therefore—the 
ſteps by which we mounted into life, are the 
caſicft, and beſt paths, to deſcend into the 


grave. 


THE digeſtive powers of age, are equally 
enfeebled with the other members of the 
body, and undoubtedly, the ſame reaſon 
that forbad the uſe of fleſh, before we 
had teeth, points out the neceſſity of gra- 
dually declining it, as they decay. There 
are, indeed, ſome few perſons toothleſs, who 
are not far advanced in life, but ſuch con- 
ſtitutions are generally feeble, and there- 
fore the precautions are applicable to them, 


LETTER xv. af 
"THESE arguments being richtly under” 
food, there will be little occaſion to en- 


large upon this ſubject, as the directions for 
the management of children, from the time 


Y 


of weaning them, until they may be en- 
truſted to the care of themſelves, compre- 
hend every neceſſary inſtruction for the re- 
gimen of old age; and thoſe perſons a& 
| wiſely who confider it as a ſecond child 

hood. onal doch | 


- 1 NEED not be more particular on this 
head, as few, I am perſuaded, will ſuppoſe 
this epocha to commence with them- 
elves, before it is neceſſary for them to con- 
form to theſe rules. 


AGE, undoubtedly, requires indulgence, 
but at the ſame time indolence creeps on it 
imperceptibl y. Thoſe ſuffer leaſt from pain, 
who rouſe themſelves to a ate of activity, 
2nd there are exerciſes well adapted even to 
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adyanced life. An additional warmth of 
covering is at this time neceſſary, yet thoſe 
act wiſely who do not accuſtom themſelves 
to very warm cloaths, and very warm rooms, 
while!they'are capable of a the va- 
nations of their mY SN ng 256 
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NBFERTHELESS; one ak 9 5 not 
eſcape our obſervation, I mean the happy 
effect of temperance through life; it not 
only prevents diſeaſe as we are upon our 
journey, but enables us to receive the in- 
tended benefit, and cordial ſupport, of wine, 
and other comfortable ſippings, 1 in this time 
of need.” "Nature, i in a temperate perſon, 
obtains freſh vigour, and ſpirits, from ſuch 
exhilerating } Juices ; but where the conſti- 
tution has been accuſtomed to exceſs, no 
advantage, in the decline of life, can n be dex 
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rived from their uſe. Jobs ws agen, 
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I HAVE now fulfilled my preſent "_ 
and, through every letter,have aimed at con- 


veying my obſervations in rational and a 
muſing manner calculated, Lhope, topleaſes 
at the ſame time chat IL wWiſh to inkgudks; 
It-is a topic which, in different parts ofuitꝭ 
has been handled by very able men and het 
has generally I believe been eſtæemed im dry 
ſubject, particularly by the ladies, to whom 
it eſſentially belongs. This/dHlike ſcems, 


being ſufficiently void of terms of art r 
the taſte, as well as judgment, muſt be pla 
ſed, when we mean to encounter Freue 
and to correct 0 n D119? 


of - 43110 bas 


Ir N vil, give me a particulax fatisfactions 


if I baye ſo far ſueceeded in my undertaking, 


as that the preſent collection of letters may 
deſerve a place in the ladies library ;, and 
perhaps, this Jitle volume may ſometimes 
prove the companion of the nurſery, and 
{ſick chamber, or even afford an hour's 8 a- 


muſement i in a carriage. „%% TVAHN 1 
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11 is intended, my fair, to render your 
characters truly amiable ; and J truſt will 
be received as a preſent from a ſincere 
friend to the ſex. Where tenderneſs, good 
nature, ſenſe, and virtue, are beautifully 
blended in a female form, our admiration, 
and love, are equally engaged; and where 
this proves to be the cale, every man is ſure- 
ly compelled to devote himſelf to the ſer- 
vice of perfections, ſo irreſiſtibly engage 
ing —ſuch, at leaſt, is the reſolution of 
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